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The Dry 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF JANE HARPER 


Jane Harper was born in 1980 in Manchester, England. At age 
eight, she and her family moved to Australia, and she eventually 
became an Australian citizen. She returned to the UK to study 
at the University of Kent and start her career as a journalist 
before returning to Australia. After working as a journalist for 
several more years, she submitted a short story to the fiction 
edition of a major Australian magazine and was chosen as a 
winner. Soon after publishing that story, she published her first 
novel, The Dry, which launched her career as a mystery writer. 
So far, Harper has published four more novels, two of which 
feature Falk, the protagonist of The Dry. A film adaptation of 
The Dry premiered in 2020. Harper currently lives in 
Melbourne with her husband and two children. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The main town in The Dry, Kiewarra, is fictional, but it bears 
strong similarities to real-life communities in the Victoria 
region of Australia, where author Harper often traveled as a 
business journalist to report on the region’s difficult 
environmental and economic conditions. In The Dry, Kiewarra’s 
unusually long drought is the result of El Niño, an irregular 
weather pattern that happens every few years and affects 
global weather with higher temperatures in the Pacific. Most 
scientists agree that while El Niño has existed since long before 
human-caused climate change, human impact on the 
environment has the potential to change the intensity and 
frequency of El Niño—and that perhaps it already has. The 
extreme weather of El Niño affects the quality of life for 
communities around the world, with drought being particularly 
common in Australia and Indonesia. Another important 
historical event for the novel is the creation of the ute (utility 
vehicle). Developed in the 1930s by Ford Australia specifically 
to appeal to farmers who needed to transport things to market, 
the ute is a vehicle that is more or less unique to Australia and 

ew Zealand, although it bears a strong similarity to pickup 
trucks from other parts of the world. Traditionally, a ute looked 
more like a car, resembling a coupé with a cargo bed, but today 
the term also sometimes refers to vehicles that resemble a 
standard pickup truck. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


The Dry launched a mystery series and has two sequels that 
feature Aaron Falk as the main investigator: Force of Nature and 
Exiles. Harper’s work sometimes draws comparison to mystery 
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writer Tana French (The Trespasser, The Witch Elm), whose 
novels also have a strong regional identity (Ireland, in French’s 
case) and explore economic issues as well as connections 
between past and present. The founder of the production 
company for the film adaptation of The Dry, Bruna Papandrea, 
first found success with a film adaptation of Gillian Flynn’s Gone 
Girl, another recent bestselling and critically acclaimed mystery 
novel. Where the Crawdads Sing by Delia Owens debuted a 
couple years after The Dry and is also a mystery novel with a 
lightly fictionalized rural setting. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: The Dry 

e When Written: 2014 

e Where Written: Melbourne, Australia 
e When Published: 2016 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Mystery Novel 


e Setting: Kiewarra, a fictional rural community in Victoria, 
Australia 


e Climax: The investigators Falk and Sergeant Raco confront 
the killer, Whitlam. 


e Antagonist: Whitlam 


e Point of View: Third Person Omniscient 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Shotgun Wedding. The day that Harper and her agent sold The 
Dry to a publisher at an auction was the same day that Harper 
herself got married. 


Private Detective. Harper didn't tell friends about her 
manuscript for The Dry until she completed a draft of the book 
in 2014. 


LL | PLOT SUMMARY 


Australian financial crimes police officer Aaron Falk travels 
from Melbourne back to his original hometown of Kiewarra, a 
small farming community suffering from a prolonged drought. 
Falk’s childhood friend Luke Hadler has just died, along with his 
wife (Karen) and son (Billy), although his infant daughter 
(Charlotte) survived. Most people in town believe that Luke 
shot his family with a shotgun and then killed himself while 
sitting on the edge of the cargo bed of his ute. Luke’s parents, 
Gerry and Barb, want to know the truth about Luke’s death, 
and this is why Falk has returned to Kiewarra: Gerry called Falk 
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and sent a note requesting him to come to Luke’s funeral. After 
the funeral, Gerry and Barb convince Falk to stay in town for a 
few days to investigate the murder. 


Falk finds himself unwelcome in his old hometown because 
many people still believe he played a role in the murder of Ellie, 
a girl who drowned in the river under mysterious 
circumstances 20 years ago. Falk, Luke, Ellie, and Gretchen 
were all close friends back when they were 16 years old. When 
Ellie died, investigators found a note on it that said “Falk” on it 
in her room, along with the date of her death, leading many to 
believe that she had met up with Falk just before her untimely 
death. This caused Ellie’s father, Deacon, to make threats 
against Falk and his father Erik Falk, physically chasing the two 
of them out of Kiewarra. 


nthe present, when Falk comes back to Kiewarra to 
investigate the Hadler family murders, Deacon still holds a 
grudge but has become older and frailer. Deacon’s nephew 
Dow, however, is physically fit and threatens Falk to try to get 
him to leave. Still, Falk does find some allies in Kiewarra, 
including Sergeant Raco, the new head of the police station 
who senses something unusual about the Hadler case and goes 
above and beyond his job duties to try to find the answer, in 
part because seeing the room where Luke’s young son Billy 
died deeply affected him. Falk also reconnects with his old 
friend Gretchen, and the two of them start a romantic 
relationship. 


While investigating the Hadler case, Sergeant Raco and Falk go 
to the murder scene, talk to witnesses, and look into other 
leads around Kiewarra. One of the first clues Raco shows Falk 
is that the shotgun shells used to kill the Hadlers were 
Remingtons—but Luke only kept Winchesters on his farm, 
meaning the shells must have come from somewhere else. 


The farm's surveillance footage only seems to show Luke’s ute 
approaching the farm in the timeframe during which the 
murder took place, without any other vehicles coming in or out. 
Falk and Raco search other surveillance footage around town, 
including at the local school where Karen worked. Principal 
Whitlam shows them around, and they see how rundown the 
school has become as a result of the drought and the hard 
years before it. 


While watching security footage, Falk and Raco happen to see 
Jamie Sullivan—the last man to see Luke alive—in a location 
that contradicts his alibi. Sullivan and Luke were culling rabbits 
shortly before Luke died, but Sullivan claimed he was at home 
with his Gran for the rest of the evening. But as Falk and Raco 
investigate this lead, they ultimately learn that Sullivan was 
having a secret relationship with the local doctor, Dr. Leigh, and 
that neither was involved with the murder. 


As Falk continues his investigation, an unknown person 
vandalizes his car and threatens to hurt him. He discovers a 
note in one of Karen’s old library books that has the word 
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“Grant” on it, along with Falk’s number, suggesting perhaps that 
Karen wanted to contact him about Grant Dow. He also 
discovers while visiting Gretchen that a photograph seems to 
imply that Luke was the father of Gretchen’s young son Lachie. 
Gretchen admits that she is hurt that Luke chose Karen over 
her, but she angrily denies that Luke is Lachie’s father or that 
she had anything to do with the murder, then she kicks Falk out. 


Ultimately, Falk has a breakthrough when he learns from the 
local bartender, McMurdo, that the local principal Whitlam has 
a heavy gambling problem. He realizes that the “Grant” Karen 
wrote about on her note wasn't referring to a person. In fact, 
“grant” was referring to a grant the school had received—from 
which Whitlam was embezzling money. Falk and Raco 
coordinate with a larger police department in the nearby town 
of Clyde to arrest Whitlam, but Whitlam someone in the 
department accidentally tips off Whitman, and he makes a run 
for it. 


Falk and Raco search the town before eventually finding 
Whitlam in a dry wooded area. Whitlam has a lighter and some 
alcohol and threatens to use them to start a wildfire that could 
take the whole town down. After trying and failing to convince 
Whitlam with words, Whitlam starts a fire. Falk and Raco 
charge Whitlam and try to put the fire out with their jackets. 


Falk, Raco, and Whitlam all end up with serious burns but 
survive. By the time Falk feels better, most people have 
forgotten their negative opinions about him. Falk makes 
amends with Gretchen, but their relationship seems to be over. 
Before returning to Melbourne, Falk returns to an old hiding 
place he remembers from his youth and finds that Ellie left her 
diary there. In her diary, she confirms what some people 
suspected: that her father Deacon was abusing her. A flashback 
reveals that Deacon murdered Ellie when he found out she 
planned to leave and that Dow witnessed the murder. Falk sits 
in silence with the diary for a while, then he heads back to town. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Falk - Aaron Falk, the book’s protagonist, is a Melbourne police 
officer who investigates financial crimes. Aaron and his father, 
Erik Falk, had to leave Kiewarra, their rural hometown, when 
Falk was 16, after residents of the town suspected their 
involvement in the murder of a local girl named Ellie who 
drowned in a river and left behind a note that said “Falk” on it. 
Falk continued to sporadically keep in touch with his Kiewarra 
friend Luke, until one day when Luke and his family are found 
dead (locals suspect that Luke killed his family before turning 
the gun on himself). Luke’s father Gerry tells Falk to come to 
the funeral and help investigate the death. Over the course of 
t 


he novel, Falk struggles with wanting to find out the truth 
bout his old friend but feeling like an outsider in his old 
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threatening violence at Falk after what he sup 
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Sergeant Raco (a local police officer who helps Falk investigate 
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sometimes acted out in unusual ways, like when he faked his 
own death on a rocky outcropping or when he seemingly killed 


a trapped rabbit. Falk and Luke shared an importan 
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Whitlam - Scott Whitla 
becomes the school principal in the rural town of Kiewarra. 

Despite his prominent position in the local community, he is a 
bling addict who em 
conceal his crime, he mu 
tman’s employee, discovers Whitlam’s crimes and 
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job. Raco and Falk become investigation 
th Raco offering his police resources and Falk 

s insider knowledge of Kiewarra’s past as well as 
crimes. Unlike the police investigators 
Raco is invested in the case and willing to go above 
what his job requires in order to help bring the 

to justice. 


m is originally from Melbourne, but he 
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discover the truth about Whitlam, 
tlam threatens to burn the whole town down. While there 


Whi 


eading to a standoff where 


is some context for Whitlam’s violent actions (he embezzled the 


money to protect his family from b 


ack market money-lenders), 


he is overall a monstrous character who fails to recognize the 
humanity of anyone other than himself and his family. He 
represents the arrogance many urban dwellers have toward 
rural life as well as the deadly effect greed can have ona 


person. 


Karen - 


Karen Hadler is the wife of Luke and the mother of 


Charlotte and Billy. She is close to her in-laws Gerry and Barb 
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because she has no other family in town. One of her main traits 
is that she is a meticulous bookkeeper. This becomes her 
downfall when she discovers that Whitlam, the principal at the 
school where she works, has embezzled a $50,000 grant 
meant for the school. She confronts Whitlam about the 
embezzled funds and intends to contact the authorities about 
it, but before she can te 
tlam murders her, Luke, and Billy to conceal his crimes. 
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death represents the dark underbelly of rural Ki 


Gerry - Gerry Hadler is the husband of Barb and the father of 
Luke. After Luke dies of a shotgun wound, seemingly turning 
the gun on himself after killing his wife (Karen) and son (Billy), 
Gerry calls Falk to come to Kiewarra and investigate. Although 
Gerry seems menacing at first, it turns out that he is just a 
grieving father who wants to know the truth about his son. 
Gerry fears the worst: that Luke not only killed his family but 
also killed Ellie, who drowned mysteriously 20 years ago. 


a 
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Ultimately, Falk puts all of Gerry’s fears to rest, clearing Luke's 
name on all counts. Nevertheless, Gerry's worries about his 
son’s reputation show how gossip spreads in a small town. 


Deacon - Mal Deacon is the father of Ellie, the uncle of Dow, 

and a neighbor of the Hadlers. Deacon’s wife left him when Ellie 
was still relatively young. In the story’s present, Deacon is an 
ornery, temperamental man who has held a grudge against 
Aaron Falk and Erik Falk for 20 years, seemingly because he 
believes they're the most likely murderers of Ellie. As it turns 
out, however, Deacon himself drowned Ellie and then planted 
the Falk note to redirect suspicion away from himself. 


Gretchen - Gretchen is a Kiewarra resident in her 30s who has 
a young son named Lachie. She was best friends with Falk, 
Luke, and Ellie until Ellie’s mysterious death 20 years ago tore 
the group apart. Gretchen is one of the few people in Kiewarra 
who welcomes Falk back to town, defending him against people 
like Mandy who spread rumors about him and helping to 
understand all the ways his hometown has changed—and 
stayed the same—over the past 20 years. Falk and Gretchen 
soon start a romantic relationship. While the novel drops a 
couple red herrings to suggest that Gretchen could be the killer 
(she owns a shotgun and dislikes Karen because Luke chose 
Karen over Gretchen years before), ultimately, she is just an 
innocent bystander. 


Dow - Grant Dow is the loud-mouthed nephew of Deacon and 
the cousin of Ellie. He witnesses Deacon abuse Ellie and then 
murder her with his bare hands, but he agrees to act as an 
accomplice after Deacon promises that Dow will inherit the 
family farm when Deacon dies. Of course, Dow’s reward turns 
out to be more of a liability than an asset when a long drought 
causes Kiewarra’s farms to suffer. Dow is a constant enemy to 
Falk as Falk investigates the Hadler murder, acting similar to 
how Deacon himself acted 20 years ago following Ellie’s death. 
Dow’s failure to tell authorities the truth about Ellie’s murder 
shows how deeply ingrained violence and abuse are in 
Kiewarra. 


Barb - Barb Hadler is the wife of Gerry, the mother of Luke, 
and eventually anew mother figure for Charlotte after the 
deaths of Luke and Karen. Unlike Gerry, Barb can’t imagine that 
Luke did anything to hurt his family, and she wants Falk to clear 
Luke’s name. Barb and Gerry represent two different ways of 
dealing with grief: while Gerry tries to be pragmatic and expect 
the worst, Barb maintains hope even when things are difficult. 


Sullivan - Jamie Sullivan is the last witness to see Luke 
alive—the two of them were culling rabbits together on the day 
of the murders. Falk and Sergeant Raco initially suspect that 
Sullivan committed the murders, particularly after surveillance 
footage reveals that he lied about his alibi. However, they later 
learn that Sullivan was only lying to conceal his homosexuality 
and ongoing relationship with Dr. Leigh. Sullivan’s secrecy 
about his romantic life suggests how prejudiced and 
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judgmental people can be in rural Kiewarra. 


Billy - Billy Hadler is the young son of Karen and Luke. When 
local school principal Whitlam goes to murder Karen to prevent 
her from revealing that he stole money from the school, Billy is 
there and witnesses the murder. As a result, Whitlam has to 
chase and kill Billy. Seeing the room where Billy died 
particularly affects Sergeant Raco, whose wife (Rita) is 
pregnant with his first child. 


Dr. Leigh - Dr. Leigh is the local doctor. He’s one of the first 
people to view the scene of the crime after the Hadler family 
murders. Although at first it seems like he might be hiding 
something related to the case, Falk later discovers that Dr. 
Leigh is only hiding his relationship with Sullivan due to 
homophobia of many residents of Kiewarra. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Charlotte - Charlotte is the infant daughter of Karen and Luke. 
She is the only survivor on the Hadler farm after the murders. 
Eventually, Falk realizes that Charlotte survived because she 
was too young to remember anything and act as a witness. 


McMurdo - McMurdo is the bartender at the pub where Falk 
rents a room while he’s staying in Kiewarra. His local 
knowledge becomes important to Falk in Falk’s quest to 
discover who killed the Hadlers, particularly when he informs 
Falk that Whitlam (the murderer) has a gambling problem. 


Erik Falk - Erik Falk is protagonist Aaron Falk’s father. Father 
and son were forced to leave Kiewarra after the authorities 

found evidence that seemed to implicate one of them in Ellie’s 
murder, which took place 20 years before the novel's present. 


Lachie - Lachie is the young son of Gretchen. While Falk finds 
evidence that suggests Luke might be Lachie’s father, Gretchen 
denies it on several occasions. Ultimately, the truth about 
Lachie’s father remains a mystery. 


Rita - Rita Raco is Sergeant Raco’s wife. She is pregnant with 
their first child, and the child’s impending birth is part of what 
motivates Sergeant Raco to keeping following the Hadler 
murder case, which involves the death of an innocent child 
(Billy). 

Sandra - Sandra Whitlam is Scott Whitlam’s wife. She knows 
about some of his gambling problems, but according to 
Whitlam, she doesn’t know that debt collectors are after him or 
that he murdered Karen, Luke, and Billy. 


Gran - Gran is Sullivan’s elderly grandmother. She is frail and 
suffers from dementia. She seems to hint that Sullivan is lying 
about his alibi (he is, but not because he committed the 
murders). 


Barnes - Barnes is Kiewarra’s police constable. He helps Falk 
and Sergeant Raco with their investigation. 


Mandy - Mandy Vaser is a local woman whose distrust of Falk 
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illustrates how many in town feel about him, having believed 
Deacon's lies and gossip about Falk’s involvement in Ellie’s 
murder 20 years ago. 


The Courier - The courier discovers Karen’s body. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


THE HUMAN COST OF CLIMATE 
CHANGE 


Although Jane Harper’s The Dry doesn’t explicitly 
mention climate change, it is an important context 
or the novel, where a new, drier climate causes mass poverty in 
the rural Australian town of Kiewarra. The novel doesn’t make 
scientific arguments and only indirectly references politics. 
nstead, it focuses on how a hotter, drier climate directly affects 
humans, showing how the drought destroys the local economy, 
tearing the small community of Kiewarra apart. What unites 
the characters in Kiewarra is that many of them have money 
problems, particularly struggling farmers like Luke, Dow, and 
Sullivan. The drier climate means that the lifestyle that the 
previous generation of farmers like Gerry and Barb enjoyed is 
no longer feasible. Perhaps the clearest sign of this change is 
the local river: though it once flowed strong and was an 
important local landmark, it has since dried up. 


Bg 


At the end of the novel, school principal Whitlam, (who readers 
have just learned is guilty of the murders around which the plot 
centers) threatens to throw down a lighter, which would 
potentially spark a blaze that would engulf the whole town. This 
scene shows how precarious life has become in Kiewarra, 
where just one lighter could destroy the whole town. While 
Whitlam’s own money problems relate more to his gambling 
addiction than the drought, his extreme actions, including 
embezzlement and a triple homicide, seem to be related to the 
atmosphere in Kiewarra, where the desperate economic 
situation drives some people to act rashly. The constant 
references to farmers culling rabbits that eat their crops show 
how the community has devolved into something like a 
warzone, where people compete with animals for the scarce 
remaining resources. Like most mystery novels, The Dry builds 
intrigue through unexpected connections, but the novel takes 
an ecological approach to this genre convention, illustrating 
how a seemingly small change like hotter, drier weather can 
lead to a breakdown in society, destroying the economic 
backbone of small communities and leading to violence. 
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JUSTICE 


sys Like most detective stories, The Dry explores the 

concept of justice, examining how institutions like 

law enforcement both succeed and fail in carrying 
out justice. Protagonist Falk is both an insider and an outsider 
to conventional justice: though he is a police officer, he finds 
himself investigating a case outside his usual field of work and 
off the record after the original police investigative team make 
serious errors. Falk's position as an unofficial investigator 
sometimes leaves him at a disadvantage, as he lacks the 
resources of a larger police department, and it occasionally 
puts him at the mercy of violent local men like Dow and Deacon 
who would use force to silence Falk. Additionally, Falk is rarely 
truly outside the system, due to his close partnership with the 
head of the local police station, Sergeant Raco. Nevertheless, 
Falk's main advantage as an unofficial detective is that it allows 
him to cut through bureaucracy and red tape. Unlike the Clyde 
police, Falk doesn’t have to worry about justifying his 
investigation to any superiors—instead, he can do whatever it 
takes to search for the truth. 


While the novel suggests that Falk and Raco’s more 
independent methods of investigation are superior to 
bureaucracy-laden official police work, particularly in a small 
community like Kiewarra, the novel also shows how injustice 
can persist in a community even with the dedicated work of 
people like Falk. While Falk succeeds in apprehending the 
murderer of Luke, Karen, and Billy, the ending of the novel 
leaves it ambiguous as to what happens to Deacon, who 
murdered Falk’s childhood friend Ellie 20 years ago and also 
got away with violently abusing her for several years. And so, 
despite The Dry's depictions of the shortcomings of traditional 
institutions of justice, it nevertheless shows how motivated 
people can work with an existing system to attain justice, if not 
for all then at least for some. 


URBAN VS. RURAL 


Jane Harper’s The Dry is all about the clash 

between rural and urban, with big-city Melbourne 

resident Falk coming back to his old rural 
hometown of Kiewarra and struggling to fit in with the local 
culture. The dozens of local utes (“utility vehicles,’ similar to 
pickup trucks) in town hint at how important manual labor is in 
rural Kiewarra. At first the novel may seem to focus 
predominantly on the negatives of rural life. The prologue, 
which describes flies feeding on Luke’s corpse, immediately 
establishes Kiewarra as a pace haunted by death. 
Violence—whether from gun violence, pub fights, or domestic 
abuse—seems common, and people seem to think with a mob 
mentality. This leads many in Kiewarra to falsely believe for 20 
years that Falk murdered Ellie, and it also leads to situations 
where Dr. Leigh and Sullivan have to hide their 18-month 
romantic relationship because they feel that local residents 
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won't accept homosexuality. By the end, the novel doesn’t 
contradict any of these flaws of rural life, but Falk does come 
away with a better understanding of it, respecting people like 
Gretchen and Barb and Gerry who try to support their 
community and make the best of it. 


By contrast, urban life comes with more opportunity in The 
Dry—particularly economically—but it also has its own flaws. As 
the large grant for Kiewarra’s park shows, rich people in cities 
wield their influence over rural towns in arbitrary ways, 
sometimes bestowing generosity and other times withholding 
it. This seemingly unearned feeling of superiority manifests 
itself in particular in Whitlam, the Kiewarra school principal 

is originally from a big city. Whitlam seems to look down 
on the local community, living outside it and complaining about 
it to Falk. Ultimately, Whitlam’s biases lead him to 
underestimate the intelligence of his employee Karen, a 
longtime Kiewarra resident who discovers when Whitlam is 
embezzling the school. While The Dry paints a bleak picture of 
rural life in Australia, it doesn’t suggest that urban life is the 
antidote, showing how the better economic prospects in cities 
may nevertheless come with their own costs. 


= 
a> 
O 
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FRIENDSHIP 


In Jane Harper’s The Dry, the actions of one 

teenage friend group continue to have an effect on 

arural Australian community 20 years later. While 
Falk, Luke, Gretchen, and Ellie are inseparable in their youth, 
their friendship dissolves soon after the death of Ellie, when 
Falk leaves town and has limited contact with Luke and none 
with Gretchen. On the one hand, the novel depicts how 
riendships change and perhaps get more difficult to maintain 
th age, as Falk and Luke struggle to keep up anything more 
an asurface-level relationship, even up until 20 years later on 
e day Luke himself dies. As some of the later flashbacks show, 
Falk’s friend group always had cracks in it, even from the 
beginning. When he was 16, Falk didn’t realize that Luke had a 
crush on Ellie or that Ellie drank so much because she was 
being abused, suggesting that perhaps Falk’s childhood 
innocence was an important factor in being able to keep up his 
friendships, which he naively believed would last forever. 


oo 


Still, despite having a broken friend group at its center, the 
novel also explores the benefits of friendship. In the novel’s 
present, long after losing touch with his friends, Falk strikes up 
new friendships in Kiewarra, including ones with Sergeant Raco 
and the local bartender McMurdo. These new relationships, 
which are largely based on sharing similar values and ideas 
about justice, help Falk survive in the otherwise hostile 
Kiewarra. Similarly, Falk also starts a new romantic relationship 
with Gretchen, illustrating how even seemingly broken or 
dormant relationships can suddenly rekindle. While Harper’s 
The Dry depicts the difficulties and limitations of friendship, in 
the end, it argues that friendship is beneficial and perhaps even 
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necessary to surviving in a harsh environment like Kiewarra. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


RABBITS 


In The Dry, rabbits represent the fierce competition 

for resources in Kiewarra, where the struggle to 
survive and regain control over the environment can cause 
people to take desperate, selfish measures. Rabbits are a 
nuisance species because they eat crops, putting them in direct 
competition with local farmers for the few crops that grow 
during Kiewarra’s prolonged drought. One of the most 
significant rabbits in the story appears in a flashback to Aaron 
Falk's childhood in Kiewarra when he and his friend Luke took 
home a small rabbit. When Falk left Luke alone with the rabbit, 
he came back to find that the rabbit was dead, likely because 
Luke pet it too hard. The dark eyes of the rabbit resemble Ellie, 
Luke and Falk’s friend who drowned under mysterious, possibly 
murderous, circumstances when they were 16. Falk’s memory 
of Luke killing the rabbit makes him wonder if Luke was also 
capable of killing Ellie back then or even his whole family and 
himself in the present, 20 years after Ellie’s death. Killing 
rabbits is a cruel necessity of life for farmers in drought- 
stricken Kiewarra, who must sacrifice the rabbits for the health 
of their crops. Falk seems to wonder if Luke, a farmer, took this 
logic too far, justifying the killing of Ellie, Karen, Billy, and finally 
himself as necessary in the same way that culling rabbits is 
regain control of one’s land. 


As it turns out, Luke didn’t murder his family (or Ellie), but Falk’s 
comparison of the murder victims to rabbits is still apt. Ellie 
dies because her abusive father, Deacon, finds out that Ellie 
wants to run away, and so he drowns her in a drunken rage to 
stop her from leaving. Deacon's violent attempt to hold on to 
what he believes is his—Ellie—represents a perversion of the 
impulse to control nature that many of the farmers in Kiewarra 
have about their land. He wants to use force to control his 
daughter the same way farmers kill rabbits to reclaim his power 
over natural resources that due to the ongoing drought—and 
the climate change that caused it—are becoming increasingly 
sparce and difficult to control, leading people to respond with 
desperation and violence. 


THE UTE 


In The Dry, utes symbolize rural Australian identity. 

A ute is a type of utility vehicle similar to a pickup 
truck that is mostly only sold in Australia and New Zealand. 
Utes have a cargo bed that’s useful for farm work, making them 
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popular among farmers for practical as well as cultural reasons. 
Even though the protagonist Falk grew up in Kiewarra, he 
moved to Melbourne, an urban area, many years ago and so 
doesn't drive a ute, as he doesn’t need a vehicle with a cargo 
bed for his work. Thus, Falk’s not having a ute establishes him 
as a literal and cultural outsider among the residents of rural 
Kiewarra, where most people work in agriculture. . Conversely, 
the abundance of utes among farmers in Kiewarra symbolize 
how the land (and more specifically, the availability of natural 
resources) shapes life in Kiewarra and in rural Australia in 
general. 


The most noteworthy ute in the story is Luke’s silver ute, since 
it is where the search party discovers Luke’s dead body. Falk 
can easily identify Luke’s ute in security footage, and so looking 
at the movement of utes on traffic surveillance footage 
becomes an important way to track people’s movements on the 


how their connection to the land gives them a collective 
identity. The people who own utes in Kiewarra are likely to be 
farmers, and farmers are the ones who are most likely to be 
struggling from the drought. Thus, utes symbolize much the 
residents of Kiewarra depend on farming and the availability of 
natural resources. In this way, then, utes also the drought’s 


disruption to life in the rural town, making farm work difficult or 


impossible and threatening the very identity of farming 
communities like Kiewarra. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Flatiron Books edition of The Dry published in 2018. 


Prologue Quotes 


@@ it wasn't as though the farm hadn't seen death before, and 


the blowflies didn’t discriminate. To them there was little 
difference between a carcass and a corpse. 


Related Characters: Luke, Karen, Billy, Charlotte 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 1 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is the first line of the prologue. Although it 
doesn't introduce the Hadlers by name, the next chapter 
clearly establishes that the prologue is describing the scene 
at the Hadlers’ farmhouse following their murder. Notably, 
the prologue of the novel focuses exclusively on the book’s 


day of the murder. While Luke’s specific ute becomes important 
to the plot’s central mystery and gets at Luke’s deep connection 
to his farm work, the abundance of utes in town also represents 


setting without introducing the characters. In a way, the 
prologue follows the perspective of the flies, which don’t 
notice any difference “between a carcass and a corpse.’ 
While carcass and corpse both refer to a dead body, 
“carcass” more often refers to animals while “corpse” more 
often refers to humans. And so, the opening lines suggest 
that the flies have gotten used to feeding on the dead 
bodies of animals (due to the drought), and they make no 
distinction after a murder gives them human bodies to feed 
on. The flies’ inability to distinguish between carcass and 
corpse also places humans on the same level as any other 
animal, grimly illustrating how humans suffer the effects of 
climate change (of which the drought is an example) just like 
any other animal. 


Later parts of the novel expand on and contradict the 
opening, showing that Luke, Karen, and Billy were anything 
but faceless corpses, despite how they might look to an 
outsider. Still, the prologue effectively builds a foundation 
for the story, emphasizing how important setting, and 
particularly the drought, is to the story as a whole. 


Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ Even those who didn’t darken the door of the church from 


one Christmas to the next could tell there would be more 
mourners than seats. A bottleneck of black and grey was 
already forming at the entrance as Aaron Falk drove up, trailing 
acloud of dust and cracked leaves. 


Related Characters: Falk 
Related Themes: (H) 


Page Number: 5 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote introduces protagonist Aaron Falk, who acts as 
the main investigator on the central murder case. Like the 
prologue, the first chapter also puts a heavy emphasis on 
setting, here establishing that the fictional community of 
Kiewarra is a small town. For example, the detail about 
there being too many mourners to fit inside the church 
suggests that the town’s church is small—and therefore the 
town itself must be small, too. 


Although religion is not necessarily a major focus of the 
novel, it’s noteworthy that the town of Kiewarra seems to 
contain several Christians who do the bare minimum when 
it comes to attending church, only making an appearance on 
Christmas. This suggests more broadly that people in 
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Kiewarra struggle to live up to their own ideals—and that 
readers shouldn't necessarily take everything they say and 
do at face value. Finally, the detached air with which Falk 
observes everything going on at the church establishes him 
as an outsider in the town that used to be his home. 


@@ Luke lied. You lied. Be at the funeral. 


Related Characters: Gerry (speaker), Falk, Luke, Karen, 
Ellie, Billy, Charlotte 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 7 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote was written on a note that Falk received in 
Melbourne from Gerry, and Falk continues to recall it 
several times in his head over the course of the funeral 
service for Luke, Karen, and Billy. While Falk is the main 
character and the narration mostly follows his perspective, 
he also remains a mystery for much of the novel. The 
audience only gradually learns the details of Falk’s life, 
meaning that the audience can't even be sure that Falk 
himself isn’t a murderer. 


Initially, Gerry’s note to Falk seems sinister, suggesting that 
Gerry intends to blackmail Falk because Falk is guilty of 
something serious. But in fact, here the novel deliberately 
misdirects readers, making it seem like the note is about the 
Hadlers’ death, when in fact it’s about Ellie’s death 20 years 
ago. Additionally, Gerry doesn’t want to harm Falk or accuse 
him of a serious crime—the note’s threatening quality just 
reflects Gerry’s own desperation and grief after the death 
of his son. Misdirection becomes a common theme in the 
book, highlighting the danger of taking things at face value. 


Chapter 2 Quotes 


@@ “It's good to see you again, Aaron.’ Her blue eyes 


wandered over his face as though trying to memorize it and she 


smiled a little sadly. “Maybe see you in another twenty years.’ 


Related Characters: Gretchen (speaker), Falk, Lachie 


Related Themes: H) @ 


Page Number: 2 


Explanation and Analysis 
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This quote comes from a conversation that protagonist 
Aaron Falk has with Gretchen, a woman he knew 20 years 
ago and one of the few people in Kiewarra who is glad to 
welcome Falk back to his old hometown. As later chapters 
establish, Gretchen lives a relatively lonely life in Kiewarra 
she mostly interacts with her son Lachie), and so she is 
perhaps eager to reconnect with an old friend because it’s 
one of the few chances to socialize that she gets. Her status 
as asingle mother both keeps her busy and isolates her 
from other people in Kiewarra, where restrictive social 
norms can ostracize people who don't fit into a specific 
mold. 


Additionally, Gretchen seems to be jealous of Falk because 
he found a way to get out of Kiewarra, but Gretchen has had 
to live there her whole life. When she sadly says that she'll 
see Falk in “another twenty years,” she’s acknowledging that 
Falk has become a city-dwelling person whose 
circumstances give him the freedom to go anywhere he 
wants and that there isn’t much reason for him to stick 
around Kiewarra. Fittingly, Gretchen says something very 
similar to this quote at the end of the novel, suggesting that 
despite everything that happens between Falk and 
Gretchen over the course of the book, nothing has changed 
the essential fact that Falk has left Kiewarra behind to 
become a city resident, whereas Gretchen never had the 
opportunity to leave Kiewarra. 


Chapter 3 Quotes 


@@ “It died,” Luke said. His mouth was a tight line. He didn’t meet 
Aaron's gaze. 


“How?” 
“I don’t know. It just did.” 


Aaron asked a few more times but never got a different answer. The 
rabbit lay on its side, perfect but unmoving, its eyes black and 
vacant. 


Related Characters: Falk, Luke (speaker), Ellie 
Related Themes: @ 
Related Symbols: 4) 


Page Number: 30 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes in a flashback to when Falk and Luke were 
both kids. Falk recalls a conversation he and Luke had after 
finding a rabbit and taking it home with them. When Falk 
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left the room to get a blanket for the rabbit, he came back to 
find Luke in the room with the rabbit, which was now dead. 
Since both Luke and Falk were petting the rabbit earlier, 
each accusing the other of petting too hard, the implication 
is that Luke might have pet the rabbit too hard without Falk 
around to stop him, although the passage also lends itself to 


an even darker interpretation: that perhaps Luke 


rabbit intentionally. 


illed the 


The black eyes of the dead rabbit have a clear connection to 


the dead gir 


dark hair and eyes before 


context, this 


scene seems 


Ellie, whom the narration describes as having 
it even reveals her name. In that 


to strongly imply that Luke killed 


Ellie—and therefore also may have been capable of killing 


his family. O 
either case. 


f 


course, Luke 
n retrospect, 


turns out not to be the killer in 


then, what this scene really 


reflects is Falk’s own sense of fear and guilt as he comes 
back to his hometown and reckons not only with the death 
of his friend Luke, but also with the trauma of Ellie's 
death—and his failure to prevent it. 


Chapter 5 Quotes 
@@ Raco sighed, and flipped open Luke’s aged pack of 


cigarettes. He put one between his lips and offered the pack to 


Falk, who surprised himself by taking one. He couldn't 


remember the last time he’d smoked. It might easily have been 


in this very same spot with his late best friend next to him. 


Related Characters: Falk, Luke, Sergeant Raco 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Numb 


er: 39 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Falk’s first trip to Luke’s farmhouse 
where the murder occurred. There he meets the lead 
investigator from the local police department, Sergeant 
Raco. Raco, like Falk, is investigating the murder outside the 
usual bounds of his job. Falk accepts Raco’s offer of a 
cigarette (Falk seems not to have smoked since he was 16), 
it symbolizes how Kiewarra is beginning to exert its hold on 
Falk and return him to his old ways: put differently, the past 
is closing in on him. In this particular case, Kiewarra has a 
negative impact on Falk’s health (causing him to take up 
smoking again), and so this scene represents how Falk’s 
return to Kiewarra may end up being less a journey of self- 
discovery and more areturn to old bad habits. 


On amore positive note for Fa 


k, it’s significant that in this 


passage Raco takes on the role Luke once filled by offering 
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Falk Luke's cigarettes. This gesture illustrates the beginning 
of anew partnership between Raco and Falk, suggesting 
that Raco may himself one day be a friend of Falk’s, just as 
Luke was so many years before. 


Chapter 6 Quotes 


@@ Hed always assumed Luke had been found in the ute’s 
driver's seat, but the images showed his body flat on its back in 
the cargo tray. The lip of the tray was open and Luke’s legs 
dangled over as though he'd been sitting on the edge. A 
shotgun by his side pointed towards the mess where his head 
would have been. His face was completely missing. 


Related Characters: Falk, Luke, Sergeant Raco, Karen, Billy 


Related Themes: (2) (H) @ 


Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 49 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Falk’s reactions to the photo that 
Sergeant Raco shows him of Luke’s corpse. Falk’s mental 
image of Luke dead in the driver’s seat of his ute, while 
morbid, also portrays Luke as someone in control of his life, 
driving his own vehicle. But the photo dispels this notion; 
with Luke’s body hanging off the side of the cargo tray, he 
looks less like the driver and more like a piece of cargo the 
truck is carrying around. Further reducing Luke's dignity 
and sense of control is his lack of a face, which seems to 
strip him of his individual identity. The image of a dead, 
aceless man in a ute (a utility vehicle strongly associated 
with rural culture and farmers in Australia) portrays Luke 
not as a person with his own autonomy but as just another 
nameless victim of the drought, recalling the novel’s 
prologue, which didn’t even give Luke’s name. 


Ye 


Overall, the photo of Luke in his ute helps convey the messy, 
uncontrollable nature of death, particularly in Kiewarra 
during drought conditions. While Luke didn't literally die of 
thirst or any other direct effect of the drought, his death in 
the cargo tray of his ute nevertheless suggests that his 
death was beyond his control, reflecting the desperate state 
of farmers in Kiewarra struggling to survive against the 
harsh, natural conditions. 
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Chapter 8 Quotes 


@@ When Aaron Falk was eleven, he'd seen Mal Deacon turn 
his own flock into a staggering, bleeding mess using shearing 
clippers and a brutal hand. Aaron had felt an ache swell in his 
chest as he, Luke and Ellie had watched one sheep after 
another brawled to the ground of the Deacons’ shed with a 
sharp twist and sliced too close to the skin. [...] 


Ellie had barely raised her head when the noises from the barn 
had floated over to where the three of them had been sitting on 
the sagging porch. 


Related Characters: Falk, Luke, Ellie, Deacon 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 63 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes one of Falk’s childhood memories, 
when he went over with Luke to see their friend Ellie and 
happened to see Ellie’s father shearing sheep. Falk notes 
that Deacon shears his sheep too close to the skin, causing 
bleeding and presumably unnecessary pain for the sheep. 
What’s interesting about the passage is how Ellie’s reaction 
differs from everyone else’s. Whereas Falk, Luke, and even 
Ellie's mother seem to watch the shearing with horror, 
recoiling at the sheep's noises, Ellie herself barely makes 
any reaction. 


All of this suggests that Ellie has become desensitized to 
violence and used to seeing Deacon do violent things. 
Unlike her mother, Ellie doesn’t have the context to know 
that Deacon's violent treatment of the animals is unusual. 
All of this lays the groundwork for the later revelation that 
Deacon abused Ellie and his wife. While this revelation isn’t 
ikely to shock the book’s audience, it nevertheless surprises 
Falk, perhaps suggesting that as much as guilty as he feels 
about his past in Kiewarra, he nevertheless fails to look 
directly at some of its unpleasant aspects. 


Chapter 9 Quotes 


@@ it would have been easy to miss, but when Falk thought 
about it afterwards, he felt sure. In the corner of his vision, Mrs. 
Sullivan had jerked her pale gaze up in surprise. She'd stared at 
her grandson for barely half a moment before casting her eyes 
back down. Falk had watched closely, but she didn’t look up 
again once. 


Related Characters: Falk, Sergeant Raco, Deacon, 
Gretchen, Sullivan, Sullivan, Lachie, Gran 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: 4) 


Page Number: 74 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes a moment right after Sullivan tells 
Sergeant Raco and Falk that after he and Luke were done 
culling rabbits on the day of the murder, no one else came 
by Sullivan’s house. Gran, who lives with Sullivan and who 
suffers from dementia, seems to react with surprise 
specifically to Sullivan's statement about nobody else being 
at the house that night, suggesting that Sullivan is lying and 
that there was indeed a third person at his house the day of 
the Hadler family murders. 


In a story that focuses so much on memory and the passage 
of time, it’s interesting that two characters specifically 
suffer from memory loss (the other one being Deacon). 
Gran’s frail state means she isn’t able to lie or hide her 
feelings the way Sullivan does. Raco later remarks that it 
seems like Sullivan lives a lonely life, trapped inside with his 
Gran all the time, and in some ways, this makes him similar 
to Gretchen, who also lives an isolated life due to her need 
to care for someone (in her case, her son, Lachie). By 
catching Sullivan in a possible lie, this passage shows how 
just about everyone in Kiewarra has something to hide. 


Chapter 11 Quotes 


@@ “Scott,” she began, then stopped. He waited. She took a deep 


breath. “Scott, to be honest, | wasn’t sure about coming to you with 
this. My husband—” Karen held his gaze, but Whitlam felt she was 
forcing herself. “Luke, well. Look, he wouldn’t be happy.’ 


Related Characters: Whitlam, Karen (speaker), Falk, Luke, 
Sergeant Raco, Ellie, Deacon 


Related Themes: @ H) 


Page Number: 84 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote seemingly describes an encounter between 
Karen and Whitlam when Karen came to Whitlam about a 
problem she was having with Luke. The implication seems to 
be that Karen was minimizing the extent of her difficulties 
with Luke and that, in fact, these problems might have been 
what led Luke to shoot his family and himself. 


As it turns out, however, Whitlam himself killed the Hadlers, 
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not Luke. While this exchange between Karen and Whitlam 
did in fact happen, it’s not as issue with Luke that Karen is 
alluding to but an issue with Whitlam. Whitlam, readers 
learn at the end of the book, was embezzling money from a 
grant intended for the local school. Karen, the school’s 
bookkeeper, found out about the embezzlement and 
confronted Whitlam about it, and then he killed her and his 
family to keep this information from coming to light. Taken 
ut of context, readers may readily suspect that Karen is 
luding to a problem with Luke because the earlier 
ashback to when Luke apparently killed a rabbit showed 

s capacity for violence. 


= 2 ao © 


his context-lacking “flashback” is yet another instance of 
misdirection in The Dry, showing how the forces its 
audience to constantly question what's real and what isn’t 
quite as it seems, helping to capture the paranoid and 
distrusting atmosphere in Kiewarra after the Hadler 
murder makes everyone a potential suspect. 


Chapter 14 Quotes 


@@ She made a face. “lm working.” For the past year she'd had a 
part-time job which mainly involved standing disinterestedly behind 
the counter of the milk bar. 


“Didn't you work last night?” 
“Milk bar opens every day, Aaron.” 


“| know, but—” It was more work than usual. Out of nowhere he 
wondered if she was lying to him, then felt ridiculous. She wouldn't 
bother. 


Related Characters: Falk, Ellie (speaker), Deacon 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 103 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from one of Falk's memories of when he 
was 16, right around the first time that he kissed Ellie near a 
special landmark by the river called the rock-tree. Despite 
Ellie's seeming affection for Falk, she remains committed to 
working her job at the milk bar (general store), raising the 
question of whether she’s avoiding Falk or whether the job 
is especially important to her for some other reason. 


As it turns out, Ellie really is spending all her time in the milk 
bar because she’s trying to put together enough money to 
escape her abusive father, Deacon. This flashback shows 
how Falk’s own occasionally self-centered nature prevents 
him from realizing that Ellie is suffering. In fairness to Falk, 
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Ellie seems to be intentionally trying to hide this suffering 
from the world, attempting to solve her situation on her 
own without consulting even her closest friends about her 
escape plan. Ultimately, this passage reveals something 
about gender dynamics and expectations in a small town like 
Kiewarra, showing how the patriarchal family structure 
makes women like Ellie vulnerable to abuse, meanwhile men 
like Falk get to remain ignorant about the grim reality of 
what’s going on around them. 


Chapter 18 Quotes 


@@ “You're a closed book,’ she'd said one final time before 
she'd left. She'd said it a lot over the two years they’d been 
together. First intrigued, then concerned, finally accusing. Why 
couldn't he let her in? Why wouldn't he let her in? Did he not 
trust her? Or did he not love her enough? 


Related Characters: Falk (speaker), Karen, Ellie, Deacon, 
Gretchen, Dow 


Related Themes: H) 


Page Number: 140 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Falk’s relationship with a woman he 
new back when he was in Melbourne. It’s the first mention 
of any romantic relationship Falk has been in, other than 
possibly Ellie when he was 16, and it doesn't seem as if Falk 
has been in many or any other serious relationships. This 
former girlfriend’s comment about Falk being a “closed 
book” seems to relate directly back to Falk’s new 
relationship with Gretchen and how although things seem 
to be going well on the surface, Falk is already telling lies 
and withholding information, just as he did in his previous 
relationship. 


The description of Falk as a “closed book” is also a humorous 
metafictional reference to how in this book, Falk functions 
as something of an enigma, even though he’s the 
protagonist. Even after following Falk for most of the novel, 
the audience can't be sure that he is innocent of Ellie's 
murder until the final chapter. This narrative decision 
portrays Falk as someone who constantly keeps people at a 
distance. Though it’s easy to blame characters like Deacon 
and Dow for turning people in Kiewarra against Falk, Falk’s 
own behavior, namely his secretive nature, is partly to 
blame. 
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Chapter 19 Quotes 


@@ “I’m trying to keep Kiewarra safe for our kids. Is that too 
much to ask? Haven't things been bad enough? | know you 
didn’t have much time for Karen, but you could at least show 
some respect, Gretchen.” 


Related Characters: Mandy (speaker), Falk, Sergeant Raco, 
Karen, Gretchen, Billy 


Related Themes: @ H) 


Page Number: 160 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a minor character named Mandy 
who seems to give voice to a general community sentiment 
in Kiewarra about Falk. Mandy is a classic example of a 
small-town gossip, and her discomfort with Falk has less to 
do with any personal interaction she’s ever had with Falk 
and more with rumors that townspeople spread about him. 
Here, Mandy’s concern about the children of Kiewarra 
seems like a thinly veiled excuse for her to voice her own 
suspicion of Falk. Mandy’s superficial concern notably 
contrasts with Sergeant Raco’s genuine desire to catch 
whoever murdered the Hadlers and make Kiewarra safe for 
his soon-to-be-born child. 


n addition to voicing the community sentiment, Mandy also 
hints at a conflict between Karen and Gretchen. While 
previous chapters have hinted at possible conflict in Falk 
and Gretchen’s relationship based on secrets Falk was 
eeping from her, this passage suggests that Gretchen 
herself may have secrets of her own. Falk’s search for the 
truth in Kiewarra forces him to even be suspicious of people 
who have supported him, like Gretchen, showing how a 
violent incident like a murder can tear a community apart. 


Chapter 21 Quotes 


@@ “Christ, it’s like Deliverance around here sometimes.” 


Related Characters: Whitlam (speaker), Falk, Luke, Karen, 
Ellie, Deacon, Dow, Billy, Erik Falk 


Related Themes: @ Q 


Page Number: 171 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from Whitlam after he hears about the 
fliers accusing Aaron Falk and his father, Erik Falk, of having 
something to do with Ellie's murder, implying that they also 
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had something to do with Hadler family murders. These 
fliers, which most likely came from Deacon or Dow, show a 
photo of Falk’s face and seemingly invite violence against 
him, which is why Whitlam references the movie Deliverance 
(which is famously presented a shockingly violent portrayal 
of rural life in the United States). 


While Whitlam’s comments about violence in Kiewarra have 
some truth to them, his decision to compare Kiewarra to a 
fictional movie hints at his disconnection from the 
community: he’s more a passive observer than an active 
participant. As an urban-dwelling person who has recently 
moved to Kiewarra from Melbourne, Whitlam seems to 
have a prejudice against the rural residents of Kiewarra that 
only occasionally slips through his polite exterior with 
comments like his reference to Deliverance. As it turns out, 
Whitlam’s comments are deeply hypocritical, given that he 
committed the Hadler murders and so is the most violent 
person in town. This passage captures the divide between 
urban and rural, showing how each side sometimes fails to 
understand the other and how these misunderstandings 
can sometimes turn violent. 


Chapter 22 Quotes 


@@ “But seems it'd be better all round if you and | stuck to shooting 
rabbits together, don’t you reckon?” 


Related Characters: Luke (speaker), Falk, Ellie, Gretchen 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 185 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote by Luke comes from an encounter he had with 
Falk after they were both adults and Falk had left Kiewarra. 
The meeting is one of their most pleasant in a long time, 
with Luke taking more of a genuine interest in Falk’s life 
than he ever has before, but Falk ruins the moment by 
bringing up the death of Ellie and how Falk has had to lie 
about Luke’s alibi for so many years. 


Similar to Gretchen, Luke prefers not to go poking around 

at secrets. His request to just stick with the rabbit story 
reflects his character's desire to just go on living his life 
rather than worrying about the truth. As an investigator, 
however, Falk's own desire for the truth means that he can't 
let anything go, even if it might cause him discomfort. In fact, 
when Falk asks Luke where Luke really was the day Ellie was 
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murdered (the question that prompts Luke to suggest that 
he and Falk stick with their fabricated alibi of shooting 
rabbits together), Falk may be intentionally self-sabotaging 
his relationship with Luke, afraid of the deeper level of 
friendship that Luke seems to want with his questions about 
Falk’s life. And so, intentionally or not, Falk’s inability to let 
go of the past seems to perpetuate his status as a “closed 
book.’ 


Chapter 25 Quotes 
@@ “Did you do it?” 


Related Characters: Erik Falk (speaker), Falk, Ellie 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 211 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from Falk’s father, Erik Falk, in a flashback 
to when Falk is 16 and the two of them are leaving Kiewarra 
for good. The question is in reference to Ellie’s murder, 
since many in town suspect that Aaron Falk was involved 
due to a note in Ellie’s room that simply said “Falk” on it with 
the date of her death. Falk has implied previously that, while 
he didn’t necessarily have an acrimonious relationship with 
his father, there always seemed to be a distance between 
them, and this question from Erik Falk to his son offers one 
possible explanation for how the divide between father and 
son initially formed. 


The tragedy of Falk’s conversation with his father is that 
both of them have a point. Falk’s father has suffered in 
Kiewarra due to people’s opinions of Aaron Falk, and the 
note found Ellie's room is compelling evidence of Aaron 
Falk’s involvement in her murder. In turn, Aaron Falk feels 
hurt that after all the people in town turned against him, 
even his own father doesn't trust him. Because Aaron Falk is 
angry, he turns around and asks his father the same 
question, suggesting that “Falk” could also refer to him. 
Falk’s decision to retaliate against his father by making a 
hurtful accusation rather than opening up to him with truth 
seemingly sets the course for the rest of their relationship 
until Erik Falk's eventual death. As Aaron Falk continues to 
spend time in Kiewarra in the novel’s present, he repeatedly 
considers how he is and isn't turning out to be a man like his 
father, who despite his disagreements with his son was also 
something of a “closed book.’ 
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Chapter 27 Quotes 


@@ “lm not judging you for being gay, mate. I’m judging you for 
wasting our time when a family’s lying dead.’ 


Related Characters: Sergeant Raco (speaker), Falk, 
Sullivan, Dr. Leigh 


Related Themes: @ H) 


Page Number: 225 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from Sergeant Raco, who chastises Dr. 
Leigh foe withholding potentially crucial evidence related to 
the murder case in order to hide the fact that for the past 
18 months, he’s been in a relationship with Sullivan (who is 
more deeply closeted than Dr. Leigh). Like many arguments 
in the story, each side of this conflict has a valid point. On 
the one hand, Raco, with his commitment to law and order, 
would naturally resent Dr. Leigh and Sullivan for lying and 
holding up the investigation. 


At the same time, however, Raco doesn’t seem to fully grasp 
the social norms of Kiewarra and why Dr. Leigh is so 
hesitant about going public with his relationship. As Dr. 
Leigh points out, his medical practice requires local people 
to trust him, and he explains later that homophobia runs 
deep enough in Kiewarra that people might not trust their 
children with a gay doctor. The argument between Raco and 
Dr. Leigh raises but doesn't definitively answer questions 
about justice, asking where civic duty begins and ends, 
including whether Dr. Leigh should be obligated to 
potentially risk the life he’s built in Kiewarra for the sake of 
helping to solve a murder investigation. 


Chapter 29 Quotes 


@@ ‘You know what | mean, Aaron; she said. ‘You were there. 
You saw exactly the same things | did. How weird she was in 
those last few weeks. When she actually spent any time with us, 
that is. She was hardly around. She was always working at that 
crappy job, or—well, | don’t know what. Not hanging around 
with us anyway. And she'd completely stopped drinking, do you 
remember? She said it was to lose weight, but with the benefit 
of hindsight that sounds like bullshit.” 


Related Characters: Gretchen (speaker), Falk, Luke, Ellie, 
Deacon 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 239 
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In this quote, Gretchen talks about noticing unusual 
behavior from Ellie in the weeks leading up to Ellie’s death 


when they were all 16. While Gretchen 


claims that Falk 


knows what she’s talking about, it actually seems that he 


doesn’t know what she means and didn’ 


t recognize how 


unusual Ellie's behavior was leading up to her death. Once 
again, the quote highlights Falk’s lack of awareness, 
particularly as a 16-year-old. In addition, despite Falk’s 
desire to discover the truth, he sometimes fails to see truths 


that are right in front of him. 


This quote is important to the plot because it depicts the 
moment when Falk finally realizes that Deacon was abusing 


Ellie. This new knowledge also changes 


how Falk feels about 


Ellie's murder, feeling less suspicion toward Luke and more 


toward Deacon, or possibly Ellie herself 


died by suicide). As is often the case, Fa 
about the past also affect his actions in 


(implying that Ellie 
k’s realizations 


the present, and this 


passage leads Falk to consider Deacon as a suspect not just 
for Ellie’s murder but for the Hadler family murders as well. 


Chapter 31 Quotes 


@@ Falk leaned over him, ignoring the dog as it bared its teeth. 


He stood over an ill man lying on the ground. Later he would 
hate himself for it. At that moment, he didn’t care. 


Related Characters: Falk, Sergeant Raco, Ellie, Deacon, 


Gretchen, Dow 


Related Themes: @ Q 


Page Number: 256 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes the moment after 


Falk goes off on his 


own, abandoning Sergeant Raco, in order to confront 


himself with personal revenge. 


Deacon face to face. Falk has recently learned from 
Gretchen that Deacon likely abused Ellie, and so Falk goes 
after Deacon not just to bring about justice but to satisfy 


As this passage hints, Falk doesn’t get as much satisfaction 
out of revenge as he hopes. While he doesn’t necessarily 
feel sympathy for Deacon, he also doesn’t necessarily feel 
that beating up Deacon accomplishes anything. As Falk 
fights with Deacon, he must contend with his own 
powerlessness, knowing that nothing he does to Deacon 
will help Ellie or the Hadlers. The nearby dog baring its 
teeth represents Deacon’s own status in the story. Despite 
all the threats he’s made against Falk throughout the story, 
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he is all bark and no bite, unable to do anything to Falk 
without his young, strong nephew Dow around to help. And 
so, despite their animosity toward each other, in this 
passage both Falk and Deacon have to face the fact that 
there’s no changing or going back to the past. 


Chapter 32 Quotes 


@@ The tiny pink face, dark hair and chubby wrist peeked out 
from the folds of a blue blanket in his arms. Luke held the child 
comfortably, closely. Paternally. 


Related Characters: Falk, Luke, Karen, Gretchen, Billy, 
Lachie 


Related Themes: @ @ 


Page Number: 264 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes a photo that Falk finds in one of 
Gretchen's photo albums, depicting Luke in a maternity 
ward with a child that seems at first to be Billy but turns out 
to actually be Lachlan. This new information is potentially 
explosive, not just because it implies that Gretchen lied to 
Falk about Lachlan’s father but also because since Lachlan is 
younger than Billy, Luke being Lachlan’s father would mean 
that Luke and Gretchen had an affair after Luke was already 
married to Karen. 


While this photograph seems like convincing evidence of 
Lachlan’s father, Gretchen maintains until the very end that 
Luke isn’t the father, suggesting either that she is committed 
to keeping the secret or that this is yet another case where 
all is not as it seems on the surface and Luke really isn’t the 
father. Falk’s discovery of the photograph sparks an 
argument with Gretchen, as the secrets they’ve been 
eeping from each other finally come to the surface. It also 
continues the novel’s exploration of different types of 
parenthood, highlighting Gretchen’s difficult position if Luke 
really was the father. 


Chapter 34 Quotes 


@@ “These gambling types are fair old suckers, though. Always 
looking for strategies and loopholes. End of the day, it only 
works if you back the right horse.’ 


Related Characters: McMurdo (speaker), Falk, Luke, 
Whitlam, Karen, Billy 
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Luke wasn't the killer’s main victim—Karen was the one who 
SEEM NSE © ®© © discovered Falk’s embezzlement, and so Whitlam only 
Page Number: 273 murdered Luke to make Karen’s death less suspicious and in 
case Karen told Luke about Falk’s embezzlement. 
Explanation and Analysis Metaphorically, however, the quote could also suggest the 
This quote from McMurdo the bartender comes froma extent to which Kiewarra’s somewhat regressive social 
conversation with Falk where he reveals that local school norms may have led Falk to gravitate toward Hadler 
principal Whitlam has a serious gambling addiction. This patriarch Luke as the target of the murders and disregard 
revelation shocks Falk, who bought into Whitlam’s polite Karen because of her gender . Falk, like just about everyone 
exterior, but as McMurdo describes in this quote, what in town, underestimated Karen, not realizing that she had 
really makes a person a gambler is their mindset. This quote enough agency to do something that might make her a 
marks a major turning point in the story’s plot, allowing Falk murder target. Finally, Falk's observation about things not 
to realize that Whitlam’s gambling problems have caused being “about Luke” works on an even broader level, 
him to take money from the school where he works—and connecting the case to the wider divide between urban and 
giving him a motive to commit murder in an attempt to rural. The urban Whitlam’s willingness to kill the rural 
cover up his crime. Hadlers for his own selfish reasons suggests a lack of 
For Whitlam, committing murder to try to hide his crime is empathy on his part and an inability for him to see the 
potential value of a rural life. 


the ultimate gamble. While on the surface Whitlam’s money 

problems might seem similar to the problems that the 

residents of drought-stricken Kiewarra face, the farmers of 

Kiewarra just want money to survive, whereas Whitlam is Chapter 39 Quotes 

specifically looking for a thrill—at least until he gets too @@ “Stay back,’ he said, rotating his hand. Falk caught a first 
deep in debt and finds that he desperately needs money to glint of metal and his brain screamed gun, while a deeper part 
get himself out of it. While Whitlam shows some hesitation flitted frantically, trying to process what he was seeing. Raco 
about committing murder, most notably by trying to arrange tensed next to him. Whitlam unfolded his hand finger by finger, 
for Billy to be out of the house when the murders take place, and Falk’s breath left his chest. He heard Raco groan long and 
his willingness to kill the Hadlers to protect his own family deep. A thousand times worse than a gun. 

(from a debt Whitlam himself racked up) illustrates the 


It was a lighter. 
fundamental selfishness of his character. Although Whitlam 


usually maintains a polite outer appearance, when it comes 


down to it, he can’t hide the fact that, as a former resident of Related Characters: Whitlam (speaker), Falk, Sergeant 
Melbourne, he finds the people who live in the small farming Raco 

community of Kiewarra beneath him, a mindset he 

demonstrates when he uses the Hadlers as tokens in his Related Themes: © @ © 


gambling game. 


Related Symbols: 4) 
Chapter 35 Quotes Page Number: 302 
@@ “It was never about Luke” Explanation and Analysis 
This quote describes the climactic moment when Falk and 
Related Characters: Falk (speaker), Luke, Sergeant Raco, Sergeant Raco chase after the murderer of the Hadler 
Wines Karen. MeMurdo family—school principal Whitlam—and manage to corner 
him. Just when they think they have Whitlam trapped, 
Related Themes: © @ (H) @ however, Whitlam reveals that he has a back-up plan: he has 
alighter that he’s willing to use to burn down the whole 
Page Number: 275 town—something he could plausibly do thanks to the 
ongoing drought. In addition to providing a dramatic climax 


Explanation and Analysis to the book’s plot, this scene also drives home just how 


In this quote, Falk describes one of his biggest epiphanies vulnerable the town of Kiewarra is during the drought. The 
about the case. On a literal level, the quote suggests that fact that one man with a lighter could potentially bring the 
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whole town down shows readers how precarious life can be chilling in the context of her abuse, particularly since this 

in rural Australia, especially with the added factor of climate chapter later reveals that Deacon did literally kill his 
change. It’s also perhaps a testimony to the grit of the daughter. 

remaining residents of Kiewarra, who have managed to At the same time, however, Falk’s reading of the diary seems 
survive somehow despite this heightened precariousness. to help him finally find closure about events in his life 20 
The lighter is also a callback to Falk's own past, recalling not years ago, realizing that while he failed to understand Ellie, 
just his old smoking habit but also the lighter of his own that he still seems to have played a positive role in her life: 

he hid in the rock-tree. earlier in her journal, Ellie describes her plan to use “Falk” as 
Whitlam’s willingness to set himself and much of Kiewarra her fake name at the motel she planned to stay at after 

on fire to evade justice shows the true nature of his fleeing Kiewarra and her abusive father. Ellie explains that 
character. While Whitlam tried to justify the killing of the she chose this name because it made her feel safe. In the 
Hadlers as asad but necessary action to protect his family, end, Falk’s experience of reading the diary illustrates the 
not unlike the way Kiewarra farmers cull rabbits, this necessity of facing hard truths from the past head on. 
climactic scene reveals that Whitlam is really more of a 

nihilist: a gambler who's so eager to win that he’s even 


willing to risk his own life and the lives of a whole town. @@ The sun was gone and night had fallen around him, he 


realized. Above the gum trees, the stars were bright. He 
wasn't worried. He knew the way. As he walked back to 
Kiewarra, a cool breeze blew. 


Chapter 42 Quotes 
@@ if my dad finds out, he will kill me. 


Related Characters: Falk, Ellie, Deacon 


Related Themes: @) @ H) @ 


Related Characters: Ellie (speaker), Falk, Deacon, Dow 


Related Themes: @ @ 


Page Number: 326 
Page Number: 324 ; ; 

Explanation and Analysis 
Explanation and Analysis The final lines of the novel describe what Falk does after he 
This quote comes from Ellie’s diary, which Falk finds hidden finishes reading Ellie’s diary, in which she outlined the abuse 
in a landmark near the rock-tree near where he and Ellie she suffered from her father and her plans to flee Kiewarra. 
kissed for the first time. Ellie’s words continue to haunt Falk Despite the dark subject matter of Ellie’s diary, the imagery 
even after he closes the journal. Reading Ellie’s journal is the of the novel's final scene suggests hope for the future. For 
final major running point for Falk’s character because he’s example, Falk’s ability to find his own way back to Kiewarra 
spent much of the novel being confused by or totally symbolizes how has both learned and re-learned things 
misunderstanding Ellie’s behavior in the days leading up to about his hometown, finding the right balance of being able 
her murder. In a book where characters often hesitate to to comfortably exist in Kiewarra without getting trapped in 
reveal their deepest secrets, Ellie’s diary gives Falk unusual it. Similarly, the bright stars above him are a light in the 
access to another person’s inner life. darkness, symbolizing truth or hope. Perhaps most 
Ultimately, reading Ellie’s diary is a bittersweet experience significant of all, however, is the cool breeze that Falk feels 


on the way back to Kiewarra, representing the opposite of 
the hot, dry weather he’s experienced so far on his return to 
his hometown, and perhaps foreshadowing that better 
times may one day return to Kiewarra. 


for Falk. On the one hand, Ellie's description of her abuse at 
the hands of Deacon (often with Dow watching or helping) 
is harrowing. Her comment about Deacon killing her, which 
Ellie may have intended to be hyperbolic, is nevertheless 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


PROLOGUE 


The farmers in Kiewarra (in Southeastern Australia) are used to 
death because of the harsh droughts in the summer. One year, 
however, the conditions get particularly bad due to the 
weather pattern El Nino. The flies feast on the corpses—one 
body in a clearing, one in the hallway of a farmhouse, and one in 
the bedroom. In the middle of the farmhouse full of dead 
bodies, a live baby cries out. 


CHAPTER 1 


Kiewarra’s local church is full of mourners, with members of 
the media nearby. Aaron Falk, a blond, 36-year-old man from 
Melbourne, pulls up at the church. He finds it smaller than he 
remembered. In the church are three coffins, two of them full 
sized and one smaller. Pictures of the dead hang next to their 
names: Luke, Karen, and Billy Hadler. 


Aman asks Falk if he knows any of the dead. Falk says he was 
friends with Luke as a kid but hasn't lived in Kiewarra for a long 
time. Falk explains that he’s now a police officer in Melbourne 
but is only coming back to the funeral as a friend, not to 
investigate (since he typically works in financial crime). 


Falk sees Luke’s father, Gerry Hadler, in the back of the church 
and notices that Gerry is staring at him. Two days ago, Falk 
received a note from Gerry that read “Luke lied. You lied. Be at 
the funeral.” Falk has to look away. 
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The book’s prologue focuses on the setting before naming any of the 
characters, suggesting how important the setting is to the story. The 
prologue establishes how precarious life is in the rural community of 
Kiewarra, where a change in the weather can have a massive 
impact on the local economy—with potentially deadly results. The 
prologue does not imply that the drought directly killed the victims, 
but it draws a connection by comparing their bodies to the 
carcasses of animals that are a direct result of the drought. 


00 


Falk, the protagonist of the novel, is both an outsider and an insider, 
having grown up in Kiewarra but also having lived in a big city. This 
passage puts names to the faces of the victims featured in the 
prologue. While the prologue suggested that death is common and 
inevitable during the drought, the first chapter focuses on the 
victims’ humanity and shows how it can still be tragic. 


© 


With his focus on financial crime, not homicide, Falk makes for a 
somewhat unconventional protagonist in a detective novel. His 
financial expertise suggests that money and economic issues will be 
important to the current case, even though Falk hasn't agreed to 
investigate anything yet. 


© © 


Gerry’s note provides the first complication to the mystery. By 
accusing Falk of lying, Gerry seems to be insinuating that he’s 
capable of blackmailing Gerry. Gerry’s conventional behavior at the 
funeral contrasts with his potentially sinister side, giving an early 
example of how people in Kiewarra keep secrets. 
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Later, Falk struggles to watch the slideshow of photos of Luke 
and Karen when they were younger. Falk is surprised when he 
sees himself in a photo with Luke when they were both 
teenagers, Luke with his arm around a blonde girl and Falk with 
his around a dark-eyed girl with long black hair (Ellie Deacon). 
Two months after that photo, the dark-eyed girl was dead. 


Another photo in the slideshow depicts Luke and Karen’s 
wedding, which Falk was invited to but didn’t attend. Later 
photos show the birth of Billy and later Charlotte (the 
13-month-old baby who survived the murders). Falk thinks 
back to Gerry's note and recalls a pact he made with Luke 20 
years ago, shortly after the death of the Ellie, and he wonders if 
Ellie’s death and its aftermath have anything to do with the 
present murders. 


CHAPTER 2 


When Falk is getting ready to drive away, a blonde woman 
named Gretchen Schoner who knew Falk 20 years ago stops 
him. She is the woman from the photo with Luke, Falk, and Ellie. 
She insists that Falk should come to the wake, so they start 
walking to the community center. She introduces Falk to her 
five-year-old son, Lachie. Falk remembers hearing she had a 
child but can’t remember who the father is. Gretchen is a single 
mother, and her parents moved to Sydney to be closer to her 
sister, so she is often alone. 


Falk asks if Gretchen was still close to Luke, and she says she 
hadn't been for a while. Falk thinks again of the photo and how 
he, Luke, Gretchen, and Ellie used to all be close and think their 
friendship would last forever. As they approach the community 
center, Falk worries people will remember him, but he goes in 
anyway. Inside, he notices that the old police sergeant has died, 
and anew one, Sergeant Raco, has taken his place, starting the 
job right before the murders. 


Falk and Gretchen see Luke’s parents, Barb and Gerry. 
Gretchen hugs them first. Falk hadn’t spoken to either of them 
until a week ago when Gerry called him, commanding him to 
come to the funeral, then sent a letter that arrived a few days 
later. While they're all talking, Gerry implies that Falk needs to 
stay in town for the night instead of driving back to Melbourne. 
Eventually, Gerry takes Falk aside and says they have to talk. 
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This photograph is the first depiction of events from 20 years ago, 
when Falk used to live in Kiewarra. In this case, the past and the 
present intertwine, and so while a murder 20 years ago might not 
seem relevant to the current case, it continues to impact Kiewarra, 
which is small enough that everyone knows one another. 


© 


Falk's memories about making a pact with Luke suggest that 
perhaps he is hiding a secret that Gerry could expose to the world if 
he wanted. The novel's narration carefully reveals some information 
while concealing other facts, and so even though Falk is the novel’s 
protagonist, he has many secrets, including what role he may or 
may not have had in Ellie's death. 


© © 


Gretchen reveals to Falk how things have both changed and stayed 
the same in Kiewarra, with her appearance in real life contrasting 
with the photo of her from 20 years ago. The identity of Lachie’s 
father becomes another mystery that may have a connection to the 
murders or may just be a false lead. Gretchen’s lonely life suggests 
how despite the town’s smallness, it can still be an isolating place for 
people who don't quite fit in, like the single mother Gretchen. 


© 


Falk reckons with how his plans and expectations when he was 
younger turned out to be wrong. He thought his friendships at the 
time would be permanent, but it turns out that they dissolved 
shortly after the photograph was taken. Just as Falk has to confront 
his own false assumptions, he also has to accept that other people 
in town have made (potentially) false assumptions about him. 


© © 


The more time Falk spends with Gerry, the less it seems like Gerry is 
trying to threaten him; still, Gerry’s note to Falk remains a mystery, 
particularly since Barb doesn’t seem to know about it. Falk himself 
doesn’t seem compelled to stay in town and solve the murder, but 
Gerry’s insistence provides some motivation. 
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Falk asks Gerry if this is blackmail, and Gerry seems surprised, 
saying that if he wanted to do that, he could’ve done it years 
ago. Gerry says the real reason he needs Falk around is 
because he needs to know “If Luke had killed before.’ Falk 
understands exactly what this question means: that Gerry 
believes Luke killed his family (something most people at the 
funeral seem to believe) and now wants to know if Luke also 
illed Ellie 20 years ago. But before Falk can answer, a woman 
calls Gerry to say the chaplain needs him. 


Alone again with Gretchen, Falk asks if Luke had been showing 
any concerning behavior lately, like depression. She says he 
didn’t seem the be coping with the drought any worse than 
anyone else. Now, she says, some people almost seem jealous 
of Luke, because with him and his whole family gone, he doesn’t 
have to worry about debts or the next rainfall. Falk asks how 
Karen's family is doing, and Gretchen says Karen didn't have 
much of one after her parents and the aunt who raised her all 
died. 


Gerry and Barb address the crowd at the wake. Barb thanks 
everyone for coming. She talks with difficulty about how Luke 
was a friend to many and loved his family, then someone in the 
back interrupts to say that Luke’s supposed love for his family 
didn’t stop him from killing them. The shouting man is Grant 
Dow, who has a reputation for being obnoxious. Barb ends her 
speech. Falk says goodbye to Gretchen, explaining that he'll 
leave town the next morning. 


CHAPTER 3 


While he’s at his room above a local Kiewarra pub, Falk gets a 
phone call from Gerry. Gerry invites him Falk come to his 
house to speak with him and Barb but asks Falk not to mention 
the letter Gerry sent him. Falk agrees and comes over. He and 
Barb talk while Barb cradles Charlotte. Barb mentions seeing 
Falk on the news for the Pemberley case, a financial scandal 
that he investigated. 


Barb finally says that she believes Luke obviously wasn't the 
one who killed himself and his family. She says he sounded 
completely normal when she spoke to him a few days earlier. 
Barb wants Falk’s help to clear Luke’s name. Falk protests that 
he’s not the right type of police officer for the job, but Gerry 
says Barb believes that some type of financial problems were 
involved. Barb gets offended, thinking Gerry doesn't believe 
her. 
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Gerry’s reaction to Falk’s accusation of blackmail adds a new twist 
to the story. As it turns out, Gerry doesn’t suspect Falk of killing 
anyone: he suspects Luke of potentially committing a crime 20 
years ago, and he thinks Falk might've helped cover it up. Gerry and 
Falk have this conversation about secrets in a public place, perhaps 
reflecting how in a small town almost everything becomes public 
business. 


© © 


The unusual reaction in town to Luke’s death—that some people 
almost seem jealous of him—suggests how deep the desperation 
runs in Kiewarra during the drought. Notably, everyone’s chief 
concern seems to be money and paying off debts, and so while at 
first Falk’s background as a financial crimes officer might have 
seemed unusual, it becomes increasingly likely that the Hadler 
deaths have some financial significance, making Falk’s specialty 
fitting after all. 


Dow's interruption at the funeral shows the deep divisions that exist 
in the town. Dow gives voice to what many at the funeral seem to 
be thinking (but don’t say aloud out of respect for the dead). Dow’s 
willingness to interrupt the wake could also point to how the 
drought conditions have upended social norms and perhaps even 
made the residents of Kiewarra more familiar with death and 
therefore less inclined to respect people in mourning . 


Falk and Gerry have been exchanging secret communications that 
they hide when Barb is in the room with them. This shows how 
some small-town secrets hide in plain sight. Charlotte's survival in 
the murder remains a mystery, raising questions of the murderer's 
motivations, including why, if Luke was the murderer, he would kill 
Billy but not Charlotte. 


Barb and Gerry each deal with their grief over their son’s death in 
different ways. Barb tries to find the positive, holding on the idea 
that Luke is innocent, even though most people in town seem to 
believe otherwise. Gerry, on the other hand, becomes more of a 
pessimist, perhaps believing that if he expects the worst about his 
son, he can't be disappointed if his suspicions turn out to be true. 
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Barb feels guilty about selling her and Gerry’s farm to Luke, 
believing that instead of helping him, they may have just 
saddled him with debt. Gerry trusts that the police already 
considered all the possibilities. Falk learns that because 
Sergeant Raco is new, the police sent some officers from the 
larger nearby town of Clyde. 


Gerry walks Falk out to his car alone. He thinks Barb is 
delusional to believe that someone killed Luke over a debt. 
Gerry thinks Luke did exactly what it looks like, murdering 
Karen and Billy, then shooting himself, motivated primarily by 
depression from the failing farm. And Gerry wants to know if 
he himself shares any blame for what happened, for not coming 
forward earlier with his suspicions that Luke might have been 
lying about his alibi 20 years ago during the death of Ellie. This 
answer unnerves Falk, and he asks how long Gerry has known. 
Gerry replies that he’s known the whole time that Luke lied 20 
years ago to give Falk an alibi on the night of Ellie’s death. 


Falk protests that he didn't kill Ellie, but Gerry wasn't trying to 
imply this. Gerry never wanted to go public about Luke’s lie, 
which just would’ve gotten both Luke and Falk in trouble. Gerry 
believed at the time that Ellie might have even killed herself. 
But now he isn't so sure, especially since Luke’s fingerprints are 
on the shotgun that killed Karen and Billy. 


Falk says no one ever suspected Luke of killing Ellie. Gerry says 
that’s only because Falk and Luke gave alibis for each other. 
Gerry wonders if his silence caused Karen and Billy to die, then 
he implies that if Falk just goes back to Melbourne, he would 
also be guilty of their deaths in a way. 


On his drive back to his room above the pub, Falk accidentally 
runs over a rabbit. It reminds him of a memory when he was 
eight years old with Luke in Kiewarra. The two of them found a 
rabbit in the grass and took it back to put in a carboard box in 
Luke’s house. Falk went out to get a blanket for the rabbit, but 
he came back, Luke told him it had died, without explaining why. 
Falk wonders if Ellie’s eyes looked like the rabbit’s eyes as she 
was drowning. 
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Gerry lies to Barb’s face—though he claims to trust the police, he 
has asked Falk to look into the case specifically because he doesn't 
trust the officers who have been investigating the case so far. This 
hints that there might be a darker side to their seemingly innocuous 
relationship, adding to the broader notion that the town of Kiewarra 
holds many secrets. 


660 


Although it seemed earlier as if Gerry might be accusing Falk of 


having killed Ellie 20 years ago, here Gerry confirms that his real 
fear is that Luke might have killed Ellie. Gerry asks what guilt he 
shares for keeping Luke's secret about his fake alibi. This question 
reverberates throughout the novel, which asks not just who literally 
killed the Hadlers and Ellie, but also which characters contributed 
to their deaths by staying silent. 
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Falk's false assumption that Gerry was accusing him of killing Ellie 
perhaps reflects his own guilty conscience. If Gerry feels responsible 
for Ellie’s death due to keeping a secret for Luke, then it makes sense 
that Falk himself might be guilty of the exact same thing, due to his 
pact with Luke about their alibis 20 years ago. 
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On the one hand, Gerry uses the idea of indirect guilt to try to 
pressure Falk to cooperate. At the same time, however, Gerry’s 
words hint at how the larger culture in Kiewarra, where people are 
afraid to speak up about the truth out of fear of becoming a target 
or causing trouble, may have contributed to the deaths. 


Although Falk doesn’t witness the rabbit’s death, his memory 
strongly implies that Luke killed the rabbit by pressing on it too 
hard—and that if Luke killed that rabbit, then he could also be 
capable of killing Ellie by drowning her. The flashback leaves it 
ambiguous whether Luke intended to kill the rabbit, but even the 
possibility that he accidentally killed it could mean that he was 
capable of murdering Ellie. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The next morning, Falk goes to visit Luke’s farm, where police 
tape still hangs near the door. The farm looks similar to how 
Falk remembered it being when Gerry and Barb still owned it. 
After thinking over Gerry’s words the previous night, Falk 
decided to stay in Kiewarra for another day or two. In the 
distance, he sees Ellie’s old house and wonders if her cousins 
and father still live there. 


Falk wanders around the property until he finds Sergeant Raco 
in front of one of the barns. Falk introduces himself, and Raco 
says Gerry already mentioned Falk would be stopping by. Raco 
seems tense about Falk’s potential interference, but Falk 
assures him he’s only there as a family friend. Raco just asks 
that if Falk finds anything important, he let Raco know. Falk 
tells him Barb's theory about a money lender being involved. 
Falk himself thinks money problems are likely from what he can 
tell, but that doesn’t mean Luke is innocent. 


Sergeant Raco asks Falk if there’s a hiding place Luke might use 
if he wanted to stash something small. Falk knows exactly 
where to check, and he goes to a loose floor panel under which 
Luke used to hide junk food and later booze. Raco checks out 
the spot and finds nothing except and old pack of cigarettes and 
asoftcore porn magazine. Falk checks too and comes up with 
nothing. He asks Raco what he’s looking for, and finally Raco 
admits that he’s looking for the shotgun shells that killed Karen 
and Billy. Apparently, the three shots that killed Luke and his 
family were all Remingtons, but all the ammo on the farm is 
Winchester. 


Falk asks Sergeant Raco why the city of Clyde hasn't sent 
anyone to help him search. He realizes Raco must be looking 
around off duty. Raco says he even looked in the trash and 
found no sign of a Remington box. Falk asks Raco what else he’s 
found to make him suspicious, and at last Raco admits that 
something else is bothering him. 


CHAPTER 5 


While sitting on the front porch of Luke’s farmhouse, Sergeant 
Raco tells Falk that a courier discovered the murders two 
weeks ago. The doctor, Dr. Leigh, made it to the scene first. As 
he’s telling the story, Raco offers Falk one of Luke’s old 
cigarettes. Falk takes one, even though he hasn’t smoked in a 
long time. Raco continues the story, explaining how after he 
arrived, he and the doctor heard Charlotte crying, upset but 
unharmed. 
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Although Falk stays in Kiewarra because of Gerry’s request, he 


seems to be drawn back to his hometown for reasons that go 
beyond duty or obligation. Falk’s investigation of Luke’s murder is 
also a way for Falk to reckon with his own past and the place where 
he grew up. 


Sergeant Raco is new in town, so he doesn't have the same 
suspicions about Falk that some of the other people in town have. 
However, he also doesn't like the prospect of Falk interrupting his 
investigation. On both ends, their relationship begins with caution, 
perhaps reflecting the distrust of outsiders in a small town. 


The differing brands of shotgun shells provide the first clue that 
Luke might not be the killer after all. The fact that Luke always used 
the same brand suggests that he valued consistency. Additionally, 
the fact that Falk went into Luke’s hiding place and only discovered 
cigarettes and a pornography magazine suggests that perhaps 
Luke's secrets are no worse than the average person’s—once again, 
the book hints that Luke may not be the murderer. 


By this point, Falk has finally realized that Raco isn’t a rival or an 
obstacle but in fact someone with the same goals who is also 
investigating the case as a relative outsider. Raco’s reluctance to call 
in the cops from the larger town hints at how carrying out justice 
involves negotiating bureaucracy. 


Falk's decision to smoke, after he hasn't for a long time, mirrors how 
he stayed out of Kiewarra for a long time only to finally return. This 
comparison hints that Kiewarra might have an “addictive” effect like 
smoking, trapping people in desperate economic situations and 
preventing them from leaving. 
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After finding Charlotte, Sergeant Raco went into Billy’s room 
nd found his corpse, which was the worst thing he’d ever seen 
nthe job. Several people tried to phone Luke, who didn't 
nswer. Raco and some others organized a search-and-rescue 
eam to find Luke, not knowing if he was dead or alive, or 
ossibly even still wielding a gun and ready to shoot. They were 
ightly relieved when they found him dead in the back of his 

te (a “utility” vehicle with an open cargo area in the back) ina 
earing, still holding his own shotgun and with most of his face 
lown off. 


+ MO O W 


oo G os 


Sergeant Raco tells Falk that based on the position of Karen’s 
body, it seemed like she was answering the door as she was 
shot. He finds this odd because surely Luke had a key to his own 
farmhouse and didn’t need anyone to let him inside. 


Sergeant Raco then takes Falk to Billy's bedroom, where large 
parts of the carpet have been ripped up (because of the blood). 
Raco says he feels like whoever shot Billy did a search of the 
room, which is strange because Luke would’ve known Billy’s 
hiding places. 


Sergeant Raco then muses that whoever killed Billy would’ve 
only had to take eight or nine more steps to kill Charlotte. Falk 
supposes that Luke could change his mood abruptly, but he too 
begins to doubt that Luke was the killer. Falk considers all the 
possible reasons for letting Charlotte live before deciding that 
the most likely one is because she’s too young to remember 
anything and be a witness. 


CHAPTER 6 


Sergeant Raco and Falk go back to a pub. Falk suggests that 
Raco take his concerns to the Clyde police, but Raco fears 
they'll be more concerned about trying to cover up any 
mistakes they made during the investigation. Raco wants to 
handle things with just him, the constable Barnes, and Falk, but 
Falk isn't looking to stay in town more than the couple days he 
promised Barb and Gerry. 
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Throughout the story, Billy’s death in particular continues to haunt 
Raco, motivating his unusual dedication to solving the case. Raco 
seems disturbed by the loss of innocence that Billy's death 
represents, and as later parts of the book reveal, Raco will soon be a 
father. This passage also helps capture the fear and uncertainty in 
the immediate aftermath of discovering Karen and Billy’s bodies, 
providing more context for how the current situation came to be. 


Sergeant Raco shows close attention to detail, noticing things that 
the police investigators from Clyde missed. This perhaps suggests 
that Raco’s personal connection to the case (his horror at seeing 
Billy) is helping him to better investigate it. 


Raco projects his own ideas about parenthood onto Luke. While 
Raco’s theories seem logical, it's also possible that Raco doesn’t 
want Luke to be guilty because as a soon-to-be parent, a part of 
Raco identifies with Luke. 


This passage, where Falk realizes that Charlotte likely survived 
because she was too young to be a witness, is a key turning point in 
the story. While it’s possible Luke spared Charlotte because he felt 
guilty about killing Billy, Falk feels that the witness theory is more 
plausible, meaning that Falk no longer considers Luke a suspect and 
thus is ready to join forces with Raco to try to clear Luke's name. 


This passage shows that doing the right thing isn’t always as simple 
as going to the “proper” authority figures. Although Raco and Falk 
are both police officers and therefore insiders to the justice system, 
they nevertheless find it necessary to go outside the system to try to 
carry out their own personal idea of justice. 
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Sergeant Raco gives Falk a folder of 
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everything he’s put 


together so far. Raco summarizes some of the most important 


points. The courier who discovered 
major firm and had been delivering 


the murders works for a 
recipe books for Karen 


when he came across Luke’s body in the cargo tray of his ute, 


which was partially open, as if Luke 


had been sitting up with his 


legs dangling over the edge. The on 


ly other thing Raco noticed 


in the ute was Luke's blood, but when Falk looks at the photo 
now, he sees four horizontal streaks of light brown against the 
ute’s white paint near the body. 


Sergeant Raco doesn't find th 


e streaks unusual—the ute 


would've carried a lot of things. In any case, the ute is now in 
Melbourne, where it will be sold or scrapped. Luke had no 


drugs or alcohol in his system 
definitely killed Karen, Billy, a 
fingerprints on it. Falk wonde 


when he died, and his gun, which 
nd Luke, had just Luke’s 
rs if the fingerprints are almost 


too good—if a nervous Luke should have been sweating and 
shaking too much to leave clear prints. 


The last person to see Luke al 


ive was a friend of his named 


Sullivan. Luke was over at Sullivan’s to help cull some rabbits by 


shooting them. The only other person around was Mal 


Deacon, 


who has a property near Luke but who is surly and doesn’t want 


to cooperate with the police. 


Sergeant Raco then reveals to Falk that Luke’s farm had a 
security camera. Most of the day, there’s no activity, because 
Karen, Billy, and Charlotte are at school (where Karen works 
part time and Charlotte is at a daycare called a crèche). They get 
home around four (when Karen's car passes the camera), then 
about an hour later, Luke’s ute passes the camera. The murder 


itself isn’t visible on-screen, b 
sounds of someone shooting 


Falk thinks this video seems | 


courier arrives 35 minutes la 
you can’t see who's driving Lu 


ut soon after, Falk can hear the 
Karen, then Billy. 


ike pretty clear evidence against 
Luke, especially since no one else comes or goes until the 
ter, but Sergeant Raco argues that 


ke’s ute. Raco admits that Luke 


still seems like a likely suspect, 


but he feels that after seeing the 


horrific sight of Billy's body, he has to make sure he gets this 
case right. Finally, Falk says there’s something he needs to tell 


Raco about Luke. 
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Falk's attention to the horizonal marks on the ute in the photo 
shows the benefit of bringing new eyes to the investigation. The 
image of Luke's blood on the ute (a vehicle that many Australian 
farmers use for field work and to transport goods) symbolizes how 
metaphorically he put his sweat and blood into his farming work. 
The fact that Luke's life apparently ended on his ute shows how fully 
his work dominated his life. 


© O 


The ute, which was important to Luke, may just become scrap after 
going to Melbourne. This reflects the divide between rural and 
urban, showing how the city takes from the country, stripping things 
of context and just mining them for resources. Like Raco, Falk has 

also begun to identify with Luke, imagining how he might have felt 
in the moments leading up to his death. 
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Luke's shooting of the rabbits with a shotgun seems to have clear 
parallels to the shooting of his family. Sullivan is not the only 
character who has to exterminate rabbits over the course of the 
story, showing how the humans of Kiewarra seem to be in constant 
conflict with nature. 


6 © 


While the many security cameras serve a useful function during the 
investigation, they also symbolize how people in small towns face 
constant observation from others. A créche is a type of 
government-funded daycare in Australia. 


As Falk begins to doubt Luke’s innocence, the novel shows how 
discovering the truth isn’t always a linear journey. Fittingly for a 
mystery novel, many of the chapters end with a cliffhanger that 
promises to potentially change everything about the case. Even 
though the story follows Falk, he still holds many secrets, not just 
from Raco but from the audience as well. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Falk starts telling Sergeant Raco about when he and Luke were 
both 16. But just then, there’s a disturbance in the pub as Grant 
Dow (who is Ellie’s cousin), comes up to Falk. His uncle (and 
Ellie’s father), Mal Deacon, is there with him. They want to 

now why Falk is back in town. Deacon mistakes Falk for his 
father (Erik Falk). Dow asks Deacon to calm down but says that 
Falk brings trouble with him wherever he goes. Falk realizes 
that there’s no more running from his story. 


Falk begins his story. Twenty years ago, near Kiewarra, three 
hikers, including a group leader and a former investment 
banker, are walking along the Kiewarra River when they 
discover a dead girl’s body. The sight causes the investment 
banker to gag. The dead girl has red marks around her ear 
piercings, nostrils, and fingernails. One of the hikers runs to get 
help. The investigators eventually identify the woman as Ellie, 
who had been missing since last Friday night. When the police 
go to investigate Ellie's room, they find a note in Ellie’s 
handwriting with just one word—“Falk”’—and a date on it. 


Rumors begin to spread about Falk’s possible involvement in 
Ellie’s death. The 16-year-old Falk promises Luke that he was 
fishing up the river when Ellie disappeared. But Luke tells Falk 
that no one will believe him. Instead, Luke suggests that they 
tell the police that he and Falk were both out shooting rabbits 
together. Falk agrees that was a good idea. Falk’s story ends 
here, and the action returns to the present. 


nthe pub, after Falk finishes his story, Dow and Deacon 
continue to make trouble, implying that Falk played some role 
in Ellie’s death, so the bartender (McMurdo) warns them they'll 
get kicked out if they keep at it. Falk says Luke was his friend. 
Falk also says he himself had nothing to do with Ellie, although 
he soon regrets speaking up. Dow brings up the note with 
“Falk” written in Ellie’s handwriting, and Falk can’t explain it. 


CHAPTER 8 


Falk remembers when he was 11 and he witnessed Deacon 
shear his sheep so close that they bled. Ellie was also there, but 
she had been raised with the sounds of bleating sheep, so she 
didn't flinch. Falk saw that Deacon’s wife (Ellie's mother) had a 
look of pure regret on her face, however. Soon after the 
shearing, Ellie's mother left, promising she’d be back soon, but 
she never returned. 
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Deacon’s confusion between Falk and his father suggests not only 
how Falk has aged since the last time he was in Kiewarra but also 
how the past connects back to the present. The potential violence in 
the pub shows how despite Falk and Raco’s official positions, that 
concept of justice might not matter out in Kiewarra if people like 
Dow and Deacon resort to physical force. 


© © 


As with the Hadler family, the first people to discover Ellie's body are 
strangers who didn't know her. This hints at how from an outsider’s 
perspective, a murder victim might seem like just another statistic, 
but this novel resists this objective coldness by showing what type 
of people the Hadlers and Ellie were. The note with “Falk” on it that 
Ellie left behind seems to be the reason that many people in town 
believe that Falk committed the murder. Notably, the note could 
refer to either Falk or his father, Erik Falk. 
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On the one hand, Luke makes a smart observation by noting that in 
Kiewarra, sometimes it’s better to tell something that sounds 
plausible rather than telling the real truth. Still, Luke's suggestion is 
also suspicious and raises questions about whether he has some 
ulterior motive for trying to help Falk with his alibi. 


Although Falk sometimes conceals his thoughts and feelings, his 
confusion about Ellie's note with “Falk” on it seems genuine. It’s 
noteworthy that the bartender in the story seems to have more 
authority with the locals than the actual police. This suggests not 
only how traditional institutions can be less powerful in remote 
locations but also how pubs serve an important function in the 
community, bringing people together. 
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It isn't necessary to make a sheep bleed to shear it, and so this 
passage shows that Deacon is either cruel or careless. This scene 
illustrates an important difference between Ellie and her 
mother—Ellie’s mother seems to disapprove of Deacon's violence, 
but Ellie grew up with it and so is numb to it. 
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In the present, Falk and Sergeant Raco step outside for the bar 
for acigarette, although this time, Falk decides not to smoke. 
Falk maintains he had nothing to do with Ellie’s death, but he 
does admit that he lied about his alibi. Falk says Luke was 
always adamant about clinging to the alibi, but he doesn’t 
necessarily believe this means Luke killed Ellie. Raco promises 
to keep this secret, unless he needs to bring it up during the 
investigation. 


Falk goes back to his room above the pub. He considers once 
again leaving town and how probably no one could stop him. He 
thinks about how his mother died shortly after he was born, so 
Barb acted like a mother to him. Ellie also spent a lot of time at 
Luke’s house. Falk has to be at work in Melbourne on Monday, 
but after some consideration, he finally decides to take a week’s 
leave for personal reasons. 


CHAPTER 9 


Falk and Sergeant Raco go to visit Sullivan at his fields. 
Sullivan's place is messy and full of knick-knacks—his Gran lives 
there, and all the objects make her feel better and help her hold 
on to her failing memory. The partly senile Gran asks Sullivan 
where his father is, but Sullivan reminds her that he died a 
couple years ago. While Sullivan gets tea, Gran asks Falk and 
Raco if they’ve come to talk about Luke and if Sullivan is also in 
trouble. Falk says he doesn’t know any reason yet why Sullivan 
would be in trouble. Sullivan then returns with tea. 


Falk and Sergeant Raco tell Sullivan they’re just clearing up 
loose ends. Sullivan feels guilty because if he’d known what 
Luke was about to do, he wouldn't have let him just leave (since 
they were culling rabbits together right before the murders). 
He explains that because of the drought, the rabbits were 
destroying his crops, so he asked for Luke's help in eliminating 
them. Sullivan gave Luke shotgun shells for the job, but Sullivan 
also uses Winchester (not Remington) bullets. Sullivan says 
Luke seemed normal. 


While culling rabbits, Sullivan told Luke about how his Gran’s 
health is failing. Luke said women cause problems and that 
there’s “always something happening” with Karen, but he later 
said that his problems with Karen weren't that serious. Luke 
then emptied his shotgun to give the remaining ammunition 
back to Sullivan. He told Sullivan that he didn’t have time for a 
beer, then he took his ute home. 
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Falk's decision not to smoke this time suggests that he is trying to 
put up boundaries to avoid getting fully pulled back into the past. 
Still, even as he puts up boundaries, he also becomes more 
vulnerable, sharing information with Raco that he knows might 
make Raco distrust him. Raco’s promise to keep the information a 
secret cements the bond between these two characters. 
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Now that Falk knows that Gerry isn't blackmailing him, he has no 
reason to stay in Kiewarra beyond the investigation itself. Falk’s 
decision to take a personal leave from work shows that he is 
committed to finding the truth and bringing about justice even 
without any external pressure. 


Like Deacon, Gran also seems to be showing signs of dementia. The 
increasing frailty of Kiewarra’s older residents helps convey the 
inevitable march of time. Their memory loss shows how the past 
and present mix together in Kiewarra, where the death of Ellie 20 
years ago still reverberates into the present. Perhaps the memory 
loss also suggests that while events like the death of Ellie linger in 
Kiewarra long after they happen, eventually people will forget them, 
however shocking they might have been when they first happened. 
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Sullivan kills the rabbits on his property because they prevent him 
from being able to grow and sell crops. The idea of killing for money 
seems to relate to Luke’s death in some way, and Luke's 
participation in the rabbit culling seems to suggest that Luke too 
was willing to take harsh measures against rabbits for the sake of 
protecting crops. The shooting of rabbits provides perhaps the most 
vivid image of humanity’s sometimes warlike struggle against nature 
in Kiewarra. 


Sullivan's story seems to imply that there was some sort of conflict 
brewing between Luke and Karen. Still, Raco and Falk have their 
own suspicions about Sullivan, and so it’s also possible that Sullivan 
is trying to mislead them to redirect suspicion away from himself. In 
many ways, the whole investigation hinges on Luke's character, with 
Falk and Raco wanting to believe that Luke was fundamentally a 
good person but fearing that he might not have been. 
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In the present, Sullivan tells Falk and Sergeant Raco that that 
was the last he saw of Luke, and the next thing he knew, the 
Clyde police were coming to see him and ask about Luke. Falk 
asks Sullivan if anyone else came by the evening of the murder. 
Sullivan says no, it was just him and Gran, but as Sullivan says 
this, Falk thinks he sees the half-asleep Gran jolt up in surprise. 


CHAPTER 10 


Sergeant Raco tells Falk he’d go crazy if he had to live like 
Sullivan, holed up in such a desolate place with Gran. Falk tells 
Raco about Gran’s apparent surprise at the end of Sullivan's 
story and asks whether her reaction suggests that Sullivan was 
lying about being alone all night. Raco finds it interesting but 
has no other reason to doubt Sullivan’s word. Raco adds that if 
Sullivan wanted to kill Luke, he could’ve easily staged it while 
culling rabbits. 


Falk asks Sergeant Raco why he’s still in Kiewarra, and Raco 
says it was just the first available opportunity to run his own 
station. Falk then tells him that he’s been through the Hadler 
family’s financial records but hasn't found anything interesting 
yet. Mostly he learned that Karen was a good bookkeeper. As 
they talk, they re-trace Luke’s route, driving from Sullivan’s to 
where Luke’s body was found in his ute. 


As Falk and Sergeant Raco approach the clearing where the 
search party found Luke’s body, Raco confirms that based on 
the blood splatter, Luke must have been shot right on the ute. 
Falk and Raco speculate about what might’ve happened if Luke 
wasn't the one who killed his family. Someone, perhaps the very 
strong Sullivan, might have forced Luke to sit in the passenger 
seat of the ute while the murders happened, although Luke 
himself was strong and Falk doesn’t see any defensive signs of 
struggle on Luke in the photo. 
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While Gran’s jolt of surprise could be innocuous, particularly in the 
context of a mystery novel, it seems like a sign that Sullivan is lying 
about something. Gran’s dementia means that she isn't able to 
conceal her thoughts as skillfully as Sullivan. Because The Dry is 
less about a single mystery and more about the experience of a 
whole community, this particular plot thread remains a cliffhanger 
for a while as Falk and Raco investigate other angles and visit other 
parts of Kiewarra 


After the previous chapter, which seems to end with Sullivan telling 
alie, it would be natural to suspect that Sullivan might be the killer. 
Raco, however, quickly shoots down this idea by suggesting that 
Sullivan had a much easier way to kill Luke, if that was his goal. The 
book constantly anticipates questions the audience might ask and 
tries to manage audience expectations by having the characters 
themselves ask the questions. 


Raco’s origin story shows how he values independence and would 
prefer to run his own station rather than work under someone else. 
Karen’s skill as a bookkeeper connects her to Falk, who also has to 
understand financial records well as part of his job as a financial 
crimes officer. Just as Raco sees himself in the young father Luke, 
Falk sees himself in the meticulous bookkeeper Karen. 
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Luke’s lack of a struggle suggests that either the rumors are true and 
he did kill himself or his murderer was someone that he knew. This 
doesn’t narrow things down too much, since in a small town like 
Kiewarra everyone knows each other, but it does suggest that 
perhaps violence is lurking beneath the surface of one of the 
seemingly normal people that Falk has met so far on his 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Later that day, Falk goes by the school with Sergeant Raco and 
sees a sapling dedicated to Billy and Karen. He remembers how 
back in school, Luke always used to protect him. Falk and Raco 
go to speak with the school principal, Scott Whitlam. As they 
walk with Whitlam, they notice how rundown the school is due 
to its lack of funding. The school still teaches farming, although 
Whitlam himself is from Melbourne. 


Sergeant Raco asks Whitlam to tell them about Karen, who 
worked at the school. Whitlam gives them a sealed cardboard 
box of Karen and Billy’s things. Whitlam says Karen came to see 
him the day before she died, looking worried. Her behavior had 
been erratic for the past couple weeks. She said she had a 
problem and Luke wasn't going to be happy. She believed their 
farm was going under financially, which was why she'd been 
acting so distracted. She apologized to Whitlam for her sloppy 
work and asked him not to tell Luke about this conversation. 


Whitlam says he didn’t know Luke well. It was a particular 
shock to hear about the murders, since Billy was supposed to 
come over to see his daughter that afternoon. But on the day of 
the murders, Karen called to say Billy was feeling sick (even 
though he felt well enough to go to school that day). Despite 
the strange timing, Whitlam notes that there was a bug going 
around at school, so it’s very possible Billy was just sick. 


CHAPTER 12 


Falk complains to Sergeant Raco that the two of them would've 
known about Billy's invitation to see Whitlam’s daughter if they 
had been keeping in touch with the Clyde police. Raco, 
however, doesn’t feel confident that they have enough 
evidence to go to Clyde yet. 


Just then, Gretchen jogs by. Falk goes to talk with her alone 
while Sergeant Raco goes back to the car. Gretchen asks Falk 
why he’s still in Kiewarra. Falk doesn’t want to tell her too 
much, so he just says the murder case is “about the money’ 
They talk for a few minutes longer, and Falk feels like he did 
when he knew her 20 years ago. They make plans to meet the 
next night, and Gretchen gives him her number. 
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The lack of Luke’s name on the sapling could be innocuous (since 
Karen worked at the school and Billy was a student but Luke had no 
connection of his own). Still, it seems to suggest how most people in 
town have decided to buy into the story that Luke did in fact kill his 
whole family and himself. This illustrates the difficult position Falk 
and Raco will be in to prove otherwise. 


Whitlam’s testimony seems to suggest that he does in fact believe 
Luke is the killer. As the principal, he may have overseen the sapling 
dedicated to Karen and Billy earlier that excluded Luke. Whitlam’s 
testimony also seems to cast more doubt on Karen than any 
previous witness's testimony, suggesting that she wasn't a 
meticulous bookkeeper—at least not in the weeks leading up to her 
death. 


The mystery about Billy staying home on the day of the murder 
seems to cast further suspicion on Karen and perhaps confirm the 
idea that she was acting erratically. Whitlam’s mention of the bug 
complicates this, however, offering the possibility of an innocent or 
coincidental explanation. It’s hard to figure out at this point what 
stake, if any, Whitlam has in the case that could be biasing his 
testimony. 
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Raco’s reluctance to go to Clyde shows once again how sometimes 
official justice institutions can actually impede the process of 
carrying out justice, in this case by adding an unnecessary layer of 
bureaucracy. 


© O 


Falk's budding romantic relationship with Gretchen seems to be a 
continuation of their feelings from 20 years ago. Whether or not 
Falk and Gretchen like each other at 16, it seems clear that at age 
36, they both want some way to go back to the way things used to 
be when they were teenagers, which a relationship could help them 
do. 
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Falk goes back to Sergeant Raco. They decide to go back to 
Raco’s station to open the cardboard box of Billy and Karen’s 
things that Whitlam gave them. The station, like most of 
Kiewarra, looks run-down and underfunded. Falk is worried 
that the 60-year-old receptionist at the desk seems to 
recognize him, but she leaves for the day, giving Falk and Raco 
privacy. 


Falk thinks back to the night after he talked to Luke about their 
alibi hunting rabbits, when he was lying in bed, waiting for the 
police to come and ask him about Ellie. But instead, the police 
wanted to speak with Falk’s father, Erik Falk, since Falk was still 
16 and Ellie’s note didn’t specify which Falk she was referring 
to. Erik Falk had an alibi, and he refused to say anything about 
his son. The younger Falk (Aaron) nervously gave his testimony 
about shooting rabbits with Luke. After that, Aaron felt like his 
father always looked at him strange. One day, someone left a 
dead calf with a slit throat on their doorstep, and the next day, 
they left Kiewarra, with Deacon’s ute following them for the 
rst hundred miles. 


n the present, Sergeant Raco explains to Falk that the officer 
that Clyde sent to Kiewarra seemed well-intentioned enough 
but not very experienced. Raco and Falk open the cardboard 
box and don't find anything at first that stands out. They both 
agree that it was strange that Karen kept Billy home that day, 
but they admit that nothing in the box seems helpful. 


CHAPTER 13 


Falk leaves the police station and heads back toward the pub 
where he’s staying. He goes to buy some new shirts since he 
didn’t bring many. But on his way back to his room, he suddenly 
gets the impulse to go see Luke's place again. He goes to the big 
barn and looks at the camera, noting that if the murderer 
wasn't Luke, they either knew about the camera or got lucky. 


Falk goes out into the fields of Luke’s farm. All of a sudden, 
something makes him stop. He decides he has to go right away 
to the river where he and Luke used to go when they were kids. 
But when Falk gets there, he finds that the river has completely 
dried up because of the drought. Falk feels naive about 
believing a river would still be there. 
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Raco’s underfunded police department turns out to be both a 
blessing and a curse. While it doesn’t have the resources of a larger 
department like Clyde, the sparseness of the office also gives Raco 
the freedom to carry out his own ideas without having to worry 
about constantly checking in with superiors or justifying his actions 
to them. 


6@0 


Once again, Harper manages audience expectations by exploring 
the idea that the “Falk” on Ellie's note actually referred to Erik Falk, 
the father of protagonist Aaron Falk. By noting that Erik Falk had an 
alibi, this passage seems to clear him of any involvement in Ellie’s 
death, and yet there’s still the possibility that things aren’t what 
they seem. This passage hints at a potential wedge in Aaron Falk 
and Erik Falk's relationship, where Ellie's death prevented either of 
them from being able to fully trust the other. 
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Not every lead that Raco and Falk pursue end up bringing them 
closer to an answer. The novel shows how searching for the truth 
can involve setbacks and false leads, like this box full of objects from 
Karen and Billy that seemingly holds nothing relevant to the case. 


Falk’s purchase of shirts is a small detail that shows how committed 
he’s become to staying in Kiewarra until he gets answers. His return 
to Luke's farmhouse shows how the case continues to linger in his 
mind, dominating his thoughts. 


This disappearance of the river provides perhaps the most visible 
sign of how Kiewarra has changed from the town Falk once knew. 
Falk's naïveté about expecting the river hints that perhaps Falk’s 
nostalgia is causing him to have other blind spots about the town as 
well. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Falk sits by where the river would have been for a while. 
Eventually, he gets up and decides to visit a landmark called the 
“rock tree” (a eucalyptus that grew entwined with a boulder), 
which he remembers from 20 years ago. 


Falk remembers going to the rock tree alone with Ellie when 
they were both 16. He remembers talking too much, trying to 
find a topic that would make her smile. Ellie wanted to be alone 
with him, without Luke or Gretchen. But when Falk asked 
about doing something that night, Ellie said she was working at 
the milk bar (general store) again. While they talked, Ellie threw 
her house keys up and down, accidentally tossing them into a 
crevasse in the rock tree. Falk put his arm in to retrieve the 

eys. 


As Falk returned the keys to Ellie, they got close, and she kissed 
him. But as they kissed, Ellie recoiled when Falk put his hand on 
the back of her head. She claimed that everything was fine and 
that Falk just took her by surprise. She asked Falk to keep 
everything a secret. Falk asked if she meant the crevasse or the 
kiss, and she said both, at least for the moment. 


nthe present, Falk reaches into the rock tree crevasse where 
he found Ellie’s keys. He is shocked to find his own cigarette 
lighter, engraved with his initials, initials A. F. He decides it 
belongs in the crevasse and puts it back. He’s pretty sure Ellie 
never told anyone else about the crevasse or the kiss, and he 
nows he never did either. 


Falk recalls how he, Ellie, and Luke used to play together as 
kids, then at a certain age, Ellie left them to spend more time 
with other girls. Within a couple years, Ellie got into vodka, and 
eventually she decided she wanted to go back to hanging out 
with Luke and Falk, saying she didn't like the other girls. 
Eventually, Luke started bringing around Gretchen. To 
everyone's relief, Gretchen got along with the group, and the 
four of them became friends. 
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The rock tree illustrates how, despite how drastically the drought 
and farming have changed Kiewarra, some aspects of nature remain 
the same even 20 years later. 


Ellie's behavior in this passage seems to be evasive, arguably to an 
extent that Falk himself doesn’t realize. It seems that either she had 
to work at the milk bar for a specific reason (a “milk bar” is an 
Australian term for a type of general store that might also have a 
deli and sell fast food items), or she was lying to cover up 
somewhere else that she had to be. This passage shows how even 
when Falk and Ellie were at their closest, secrets came between 
then. 


© 


While previous passages hinted at a potential romantic connection 
between Falk and Ellie, this makes it explicit. Falk’s feelings for Ellie 
both explain why he would want to leave Kiewarra forever (because 
her death was traumatic) but also why he would feel compelled to 
stay (out of a feeling of obligation not just to Luke but to Ellie to find 
the truth). 
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As this passage shows, Falk’s smoking was part of his past in 
Kiewarra, but he quit until recently when Raco offered him one of 
Luke's old cigarettes. Falk’s lighter doesn’t end up being an 
important clue on its own, but it does foreshadow events that will 
happen later at the climax of the story. 
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Although the main action of the novel mostly involves characters 
who are adults, the flashbacks to 20 years before tell a coming-of- 
age subplot about many those same characters. Although Ellie’s 
heavy drinking hints at something dark in the background (once 
again something that Falk himself doesn’t seem to fully realize), 
ultimately this is a nostalgic passage about the strength of 
childhood friendships and how they linger on in nostalgia even after 
they fade in real life. 


© 
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CHAPTER 15 


Falk keeps walking on the trail near where the river used to be, 
remembering the past. He walks back to his childhood home 
and remembers how he and Erik Falk had been happy once, 
even with his mother dead. Eventually, the woman currently 
living inthe house comes out and asks if Falk needs anything. 
They have an awkward conversation, and the woman threatens 
to have her husband and his friends beat Falk up. Falk walks 
away without looking back. 


CHAPTER 16 


Falk goes to see Gretchen at the pub below the room he’s 
staying at. They greet each other, and he says she looks nice. As 
they talk, Falk tells Gretchen that he went back to his old house 
and found that it wasn’t what he expected. Gretchen mentions 
that everyone in town knows that Falk is going around with 
Sergeant Raco investigating the murders. She thinks Falk 
should be cautious, although she'd like to find out that Luke 
didn't do it. 


Falk thinks about being 16 and walking along a rocky 
outcropping with Ellie, Gretchen, and Luke. This was after the 
iss, and Falk wanted to find alone time with Ellie, but Luke kept 
sticking around. Eventually, Luke left to group to go pee. While 
he was gone, the other three all of a sudden heard a crash. They 
ran over to see if Luke fell off the outcropping, about a hundred 
meters, and Gretchen started crying hysterically. Falk realized 
Gretchen was very drunk. Ellie, however, seemed sure that 
Luke was faking. 


nthe present, Gretchen muses to Falk that as much as she'd 
like to believe Luke’s innocent, she does believe he’s capable of 
it. She says Luke’s bravado used to annoy her sometimes when 
they were younger, but she figured he was probably a 
fundamentally good person. Falk says he always wondered if 
Gretchen and Luke would stay together, but Gretchen says 
that while they stayed together for a couple years after Falk 
left, they never really had an adult relationship. 


Gretchen asks if Luke ever mentioned her on the rare 
occasions when he and Falk talked. Falk says he and Luke 
generally avoided the topic of Kiewarra altogether. Gretchen 
says she’s surprised Luke stayed in Kiewarra, since it seemed 
like he wanted to go to Melbourne to study engineering, but 
she supposes maybe things changed after he met Karen. 
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Like the river, Falk’s childhood home is something he can't return to. 
Falk seems to still feel grief or perhaps even guilt over the death of 
Ellie, and going back to his childhood home seems to be an attempt 
to bring back a part of the past that isn’t dead. But Falk soon finds 
out that his childhood house is no longer his home, representing 
how Kiewarra in general is no home for Falk anymore, particularly 
now that he’s adapted to urban life in Melbourne. 


© 


While Falk can't go back to the river, his old home, or Ellie, he still 
has Gretchen, who seems to have renewed significance for Falk 
after all the other parts of Kiewarra that he lost. Falk fulfills a 
similarly nostalgic role for Gretchen, although it’s also possible that 
as someone who moved to a big city, he represents escape, 
something that would be difficult for Gretchen, particularly since 
the birth of her son. 
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Obviously, Luke doesn't die for another 20 years, but this passage 
helps effectively capture the confusion of the moment, showing how 
Luke's prank came across as anything but funny to his friends. Like 
the earlier incident where Luke killed the rabbit, this passage raises 
questions about Luke’s character, suggesting a potential lack of 
empathy for other people. 
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Gretchen's belief that Luke is fundamentally a good person puts the 
previous flashback in a different context. It raises the question of 
whether Gretchen is deluding herself and moved by nostalgia to 
miss Luke’s flaws or if Luke is in fact a good person and Falk is 
putting too much thought into a few isolated incidents where Luke 
made a mistake. 
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The big difference between Falk and Gretchen is that Falk found a 
way to get out of Kiewarra whereas it seems like leaving was never 
an option for Gretchen. Her constant references to getting out, 
including her references to Luke potentially leaving to go to school in 
the big city, suggest that Gretchen feels trapped in Kiewarra. 
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Thinking of the day on the rocky outcropping, Falk remembers 
searching for Luke for several minutes after hearing the noise. 
Eventually, Ellie called out to Luke, saying that they were going 
to get help, so it was his last chance to say something. But when 
they returned, they found Luke perfectly healthy, lying on 
rock and smoking a cigarette. Falk got angry and lunged at 
Luke. Ellie was also upset. Luke said Ellie had become boring 
recently—ever since she'd stopped drinking, she couldn't take a 
joke, and she was always working. When Ellie continued to be 
angry, Luke called her a “bitch” But Luke did eventually 
apologize to Gretchen. All of this took place two weeks before 
Ellie's death. 


w 


nthe present, Falk considers telling Gretchen about how he 
and Luke were each other's alibis during Ellie’s murder. But he 
reconsiders after Gretchen says that Luke stood by Falk for 20 
years, and that without Luke’s influence, things in Kiewarra 
would be even worse for Falk. Gretchen takes Falk’s hands. 
Falk thinks about how difficult it must have been for Gretchen 
to stay behind. Just then, a person Falk recognizes steps into 
the pub. 


CHAPTER 17 


Dow walks over to where Falk and Gretchen are sitting in the 
pub. After a tense but polite greeting, Dow says Gretchen 
should look out for herself, given what happens to girls around 
Falk. But after some hostility, Dow says he’s come to give Falk a 
chance to make amends. All Falk has to do is leave. Falk 
promises he will—as soon as he figures out what happened to 
the Hadlers. Dow seems to contemplate starting a fight but 
eventually leaves the pub with his crew. 


When the pub closes, Falk walks Gretchen to her car, and she 
kisses him on the cheek. When he goes back to his room at the 
pub, the bartender, who introduces himself as David McMurdo, 
offers him a free drink, even though the bar is closed, as a thank 
you for getting Dow to leave peacefully. They talk about recent 
events, including how it seems like Deacon is beginning to lose 
his memory (since earlier, he confused the younger Falk with 
Erik Falk). 


Falk also confirms with McMurdo that Luke and Sullivan were 
in the bar the day before the murders, making to plans to cull 
rabbits. Dow was also at the pub that night, as he is most 
nights—it was a big night because of a cricket match. Falk goes 
up to his room then checks his voicemail. He has a message 
from Gerry telling him that he’s been thinking about Ellie’s 
death and wants Falk to come over to the farm so he can tell 
him something. 
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While the photograph of Falk, Luke, Gretchen, and Ellie all together 
seemed to tell the story of an unbreakable teenage friendship, this 
passage suggests that perhaps there were cracks in that friendship 
even before Ellie's death. As Falk investigates the murder of the 
Hadler family in the present, his mature perspective allows him to 
work through his memories of the past and gain a deeper 
understanding of them. 


© 


Gretchen seems to be specifically telling Falk not to confide in her 
because she doesn’t want to have to bear the burden of keeping 
another secret. This raises the possibility of whether she might be 
holding back some secrets of her own. Seeing Gretchen again as an 
adult, Falk gains a better sense of her perspective and why she 
ended up staying in Kiewarra. 
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Dow seems particularly eager to drive Falk out of town. It isn't clear 
if that’s because Dow has something to hide or if it’s just because he 
is fiercely protective of his own turf and views the Melbourne-based 
Falk as a threat. On the other hand, if Dow genuinely believes Falk 
killed Ellie, then he'd have a good reason to dislike Falk, raising the 
question again about whether Falk is a totally reliable protagonist. 


© 


As earlier parts of the novel established, McMurdo plays an 
important role in Kiewarra due to his pub's central place in the city’s 
social life. Falk’s alliance with McMurdo may not seem as significant 
as his alliance with Sergeant Raco, but McMurdo arguably exerts an 
even greater influence on the local community than Raco. 
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As someone who seems like he just wants to keep the peace in his 
establishment, McMurdo is a reliable source for Falk to check facts 
with. The cricket match is another little detail that helps establish 
the novel’s specifically Australian setting. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Falk heads over to Luke’s old farm to meet Gerry. Falk finds 
Barb first—she’s crying in the main bedroom, looking at a 
Father's Day card that Billy made that has some spelling errors. 
She wants to find some things to bring back to Charlotte. In the 
bedroom, Falk thinks about his own bedroom back in 
Melbourne. He remembers how his last relationship was a few 
years ago, and the woman left him in part because he was a 
“closed book.” 


Falk and Barb go to the kitchen make tea, and Barb thanks Falk 
for his help in the investigation. Barb is flustered because 
Karen has some overdue library books. Falk offers to take them 
back for her. Barb says it’s ashame Falk never met Karen 
because he would've liked her. They both go outside, and Falk 
imagines what life would’ve been like if he’d stayed in Kiewarra. 
They go to see Gerry in the barn. 


Gerry asks Falk if he wants anything from Luke’s things, and 
Falk replies that he’s fine. They talk about how their neighbor 
Deacon has caused problems for them for 30 years, although 
they did used to feel bad for Ellie when she lived there. When 
she was 11, after her mom, left, Ellie looked very thin, but when 
Barb mentioned it to Deacon, he just told her to go away. Barb 
and Gerry believe that at one point, Deacon was dumping 
chemicals onto their property. 


Barb leaves Falk and Gerry alone in the barn. Falk tells Gerry 
that there’s a possibility Luke didn’t kill Karen and Billy, but he 
can't be certain either way. He also doesn’t know if Ellie’s death 
has any connection to the murders. Gerry says there’s 
something he’s been meaning to tell Falk ever since he arrived 
in town. It turns out, Gerry isn’t the only one who knows that 
Luke and Falk’s alibi was a lie. 


As he was driving around on the day of Ellie’s murder, Gerry 
saw Luke riding his bicycle quickly away from the river. He 
remembers that Luke was wearing nice clothes and had wet 
hair. Gerry stopped at an intersection, then he saw a white ute 
follow Luke. Gerry doesn’t know who was driving the ute, but 
the person must have seen Luke and known that his alibi was 
false when the murder story came out later. 
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This is the first mention of Falk’s previous relationship with a 
woman from Melbourne. In many ways, Falk is more of a “closed 
book” than ever, remaining mysterious not just to the characters 
around him but also to the novel's audience, who can’t even be 
certain that Falk is innocent of Ellie's murder. 
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Like many mystery novels, The Dry sometimes hides important 
information in plain sight. In this case, Karen’s library books may 
seem like a casual aside, but the novel’s emphasis on them suggests 
that they may be more important than they initially seem. The 
books also reflect Karen’s studious personality. 


This whole passage presents Deacon in a negative light. Ellie’s light 
weight seems to suggest she had an eating disorder, possibly in 
combination with other mental health issues. Even as an adult, 
however, Falk doesn’t seem to fully pick up on the context that Barb 
is suggesting: that Deacon was abusing Ellie. 


As the story progresses, Gerry reveals that he’s not nearly as 
threatening as he seemed at the beginning of the story; however, his 
promise to reveal yet more new information shows that like just 
about everyone in Kiewarra, he has his secrets. The events 
surrounding the current murder all seem to circle back to Ellie's 
murder, perhaps suggesting that the town’s wounds from that first 
event never really healed. 


By noting that Luke had wet hair, Gerry seems to be implying that 
Luke was the one who drowned Ellie. Luke's nice clothes could 
suggest that he met her on a date and something went wrong. More 
significantly, however, they seem to provide clear evidence that Luke 
was not out fishing with Falk. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Falk drives away from the farm and stops by the side of the 
road to think. Unfortunately, white utes are common in 
Kiewarra, so Gerry’s story doesn't help Falk much. He does 
wonder, however, if perhaps Gerry has things backward—if 
instead of the driver keeping Luke's secret, Luke was keeping 
the driver’s secret. Falk calls up Sergeant Raco, telling him that 
he may have found something. Raco invites him to the station. 
On the way there, Falk gets a text from Gretchen about 
meeting up for lunch with Lachie at Centenary Park, and he 
decides to go there first. 


Centenary Park is one of the nicest places in Kiewarra, with 
cacti that can resist the drought. Falk meets Gretchen at a 
picnic bench, where she offers him a sandwich. Gretchen 
explains that the park is so nice compared to the rest of the 
town because it caught the attention of some rural charity. Falk 
asks why the run-down local school doesn't also try to get 
funding. Gretchen replies that there is a group called the 
Crossley Educational Trust that they've applied to, but 
apparently other schools had an even greater need. Lachie 
comes over and Falk re-introduces himself. When he goes back 
to playing, Gretchen says Lachie has been interested in grown 
men for a while. His own dad wasn't a local, just a worker who 
passed through town for a while. 


Gretchen talks about how aside from Lachie, her life is lonely in 
Kiewarra—she didn’t even hear about the Hadler murders until 
the next morning, since no one thought to contact her. Falk says 
he only found out by reading the news and was shocked to see 
Luke’s face in the paper. 


At the park, Gretchen and Falk see Mandy Vaser, a woman they 
used to go to school with, whom Falk once kissed at a disco. 
Mandy greets Falk coldly and asks to speak to Gretchen alone. 
Gretchen says Mandy should just say whatever she’s going to 
say. After a pause, Mandy says she isn’t comfortable with Falk 
being around their children. Both Falk and Gretchen refuse to 
leave. 
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The white utes, which help farmers transport goods and do field 
work, are a symbol of rural Australian identity. The commonness of 
the white ute shows how this shared identity binds most of 
Kiewarra together. Falk’s decision to go see Gretchen instead of 
going directly to Raco suggests that, as important as the 
investigation is to him, he also has other priorities and seems to 
genuinely enjoy spending time with Gretchen. 
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The shiny new state of Centenary Park shows how haphazardly 
charity and assistance comes to Kiewarra. The renovated park is a 
mixed blessing. On the one hand, it’s a public place that children 
and adults can all enjoy, bringing the community together. On the 
other hand, the park doesn’t solve Kiewarra’s fundamental problem: 
that many families, particularly farmers, can barely afford to make a 
living. Lachie’s father, at least as Gretchen describes him, seems just 
like the charities that pass through the town when it suits 
them—but then ultimately refuse to take on more responsibility 
when it doesn’t benefit them. 
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While there are many reasons why Gretchen could be lonely in 
Kiewarra, this passage seems to imply that she has little time to 
socialize because she has to take care of Lachie. It could also imply 
that people look on her with suspicion because she’s a single 
mother, reflecting the regressive views some people in town hold. 
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“Think of the children” is a common refrain during moral panics, and 
it’s the logic that Mandy uses here to explain her discomfort with 
Falk. Because Mandy knows it’s rude to express her dislike of Falk 
directly, she uses the children as an excuse. She embodies the 
gossipy, exclusionary attitudes that can flourish in a small town. 


© 
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andy threatens to get her husband involved or even call 
social services to complain about Gretchen endangering 
Lachie. She accuses Gretchen of disliking Karen and then goes 
off to call her husband. When Mandy leaves, Gretchen tells 
Falk she didn’t have anything against Karen, they just weren't 
as close as other moms at school. Just then, Falk gets a text 
from Sergeant Raco: “Jamie Sullivan lied. Come now?’ 


CHAPTER 20 


Falk comes to Sergeant Raco’s station, where Sullivan is in the 
interview room. Raco tells Sullivan that Falk will be joining the 
interrogation and informs Sullivan of his rights. He then asks 
Sullivan if there’s anything he’d like to change about his 
statement about having dinner with Gran. Sullivan doesn’t say 
anything, so Raco reveals that some firefighters came out to 
Sullivan’s property on the day of the murders after his Gran 
pushed her panic button. 


Sergeant Raco tells Sullivan that the firefighters saw his farm 
coming from the main road. Sullivan claims he was driving to 
get some time to think and went near the Hadler farm. Sullivan 
says he has no reason for keeping this secret, other than he 
knew it would raise suspicion and he didn’t want the hassle. 


Falk asks if Sullivan knows about Ellie. Sullivan says he moved 
to town 10 years after her death but knows the basic story. 
Falk shows Sullivan the photo of the horizontal marks on Luke’s 
ute and asks if Sullivan knows what caused them. Sullivan 
suggests rust, but he seems to be lying. Falk and Sergeant Raco 
finally let Sullivan go, but they wonder if Sullivan is afraid of 
something even worse than being accused of triple murder. 
When Falk goes back out to his car, it has a message on the 
hood: “WE WILL SKIN YOU KILLER SCU 
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Mandy's threats show once again how, particularly in a more 
remote location like Kiewarra, violence and threats can be even 
more influential than official institutions like the police. While 
Mandy is certainly an unreliable character, her accusation that 
Gretchen disliked Karen is unusual and raises the question of 
whether Gretchen is fully being honest about her relationship with 
the Hadlers. 
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This chapter picks up an earlier thread, showing how Falk’s earlier 
intuition was correct: Sullivan was indeed lying about his alibi. 
Raco’s decision to let Falk into the interrogation room with him once 
again shows massive trust and how fully the two of them have 
become partners over their shared desire to try to find out the truth 
about Luke. 


Sullivan makes the interesting observation that it was easier to lie 
than to tell a version of the truth that might sound suspicious. His 
comment gets at how people's preconceived ideas can warp their 
perception of the truth, although it’s also possible Sullivan only says 
this because he has to cover for himself after Raco catches him in a 
lie. 


Sullivan remains an elusive character, seemingly providing Falk and 
Raco with useful information—but also still hiding secrets from Falk 
and Raco. The message on the hood of Falk’s car seems to suggest 
an escalation—that Falk’s in danger of more than just taking a 
punch in a pub fight. Particularly because the message says “WE,” it 
seems probable that the message comes from Grant and Dow, 
unless perhaps someone is trying to frame them. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Falk makes it back to the pub in his car. Gretchen is nearby with 
Lachie, talking to Whitlam, and they see the writing on the car. 
Falk explains to Whitlam that the message is about Ellie, not 
the current murders, but Whitlam already knows the story. 
Whitlam says it’s been a crazy day. Falk doesn’t know of any 
other crazy recent events, so Whitlam shows him a piece of 
paper, saying they’ve been appearing all around town. 


The paper says “RIP Ellie Deacon, age 16” and has a photo of 
Erik Falk from about 20 years ago and a photo of the younger 
Falk taken secretly a couple days ago. Smaller text writes that 
both men were questioned about Ellie’s drowning. Falk goes to 
Whitlam’s house so they can talk in peace. They suspect Dow 
or Deacon must be behind the fliers. At Whitlam’s house, his 
wife, Sandra, greets Falk. His daughter, who was Billy’s friend, 
has been acting strangely since his death. 


Falk asks Sandra about the time Billy was supposed to come 
over, just a couple hours before the murders. Sandra feels 
guilty, explaining that when Karen called to cancel, Sandra was 
in a rush and maybe didn't realize Karen was in trouble. 


Falk gets ready to leave, but Whitlam says there’s one last thing 
to show him. He takes Falk aside and shows him a photo of 
Kiewarra’s 1948 cricket team, where Falk’s grandfather was 
the captain. The photo is just a copy, so Whitlam gives it to Falk. 
Whitlam explains that Sandra is sensitive to violence because 
Whitlam was mugged in Melbourne recently. Four men with 
nives ambushed him and beat him up, but in the fight, Whitlam 
managed to stab one of them. Since his phone was stolen, 
Whitlam had to go for help in person, and by the time the 
paramedics got there, the man Whitlam stabbed was dead. 


CHAPTER 22 


Falk returns to his room above the pub. He thinks of how city 
people like Whitlam’s family aren't used to the quiet of the 
country like Kiewarra. Falk thinks about a day five years ago 
when he saw Luke in Melbourne. 
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Whitlam already knew the story of Falk’s supposed connection to 
Ellie's murder, but it never seemed to bother him. Perhaps this is 
because as a bit of an outsider himself (and a former Melbourne 
resident), Whitlam puts more trust in Falk than the people of 
Kiewarra, who view Falk as an outsider. Another possible 
interpretation is that Whitlam doesn’t assume Falk has anything to 
do with the current murder because Whitlam himself knows 
something about it. 
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The sudden appearance of the fliers seems to be a deliberate tactic 
to drive Falk out of town by making Kiewarra a hostile environment 
for him. While Whitlam’s family seems happy on the surface, his 
daughter's inability to process what happened to Billy suggests that 
like most families in Kiewarra, Whitlam’s contains its own hidden 
struggles and conflicts. 
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One of the recurring questions in the book is who bears 
responsibility for a murder—not just who pulled the trigger, but also 
what other factors led up to the moment of the murder. While 
Sandra doesn’t seem particularly to blame for the Hadler deaths, 
she nevertheless regrets her inability to recognize Karen’s suffering. 
Despite the supposed closeness of everyone in a small town, Sandra 
seems to hardly be alone in failing to see the problems of the other 
people around her. 
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That, but now all the Falks have left the area shows how times have 
changed and how specifically the farming that used to sustain 
Kiewarra may never again be as viable as it used to be. While the 
story that Whitlam tells about Melbourne paints him as someone 
only acting in self-defense, it nevertheless confirms that Whitlam is 
capable of killing a man, raising questions about what else he might 
be capable of. 
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Once again, the present links back to the past, and Falk’s ongoing 
investigation leads him to reconsider yet another event from his 
past. 
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On that day in Melbourne, Luke is just getting out of a 
supplier’s convention when he goes to meet Falk at a pub. Luke 
asks Falk about how he’s dealing with his father’s death, which 
happened a year ago. Falk is surprised but grateful that Luke 
cared enough to ask. 


Still five years ago, Falk happens to mention to Luke that he was 
recently investigating a financial case about a woman who 
drowned. This brings up Ellie, and Falk asks if Luke would ever 
tell him the truth about where he was on the day of the 
murders. Luke maintains he was shooting rabbits, then he says 
if this topic was coming up again, he wants to know if Falk’s own 
story about fishing that day was true. Falk says it was. 


Back in the present, Falk reads a paperback crime novel before 
bed, which is one of Karen’s overdue library books that he 
hasn't had a chance to return yet. He finds a receipt in the book, 
showing that Karen checked the book out February 19, four 
days before she died. When Falk flips the receipt over, he sees 
that Karen wrote “Grant??” (presumably Grant Dow) and 
underlined it three times. Then she wrote a 10-digit phone 
number below it. The phone number is Falk’s own. 


The fact that Falk is so surprised at Luke’s simple polite gestures, like 
asking about Falk’s father, hints at how distant Falk and Luke's 
friendship must have gotten in the years leading up to this 
particular meeting. 


While Luke seems to have been trying to repair his relationship with 
Falk, it turns out that Falk himself was unable to let go of the past 
and what happened to Ellie; perhaps he was afraid of having to be 
emotionally vulnerable with Luke. Since they were 16, Falk and Luke 
have been living a relationship based on a mutual lie (their alibi 
about fishing together on the day of the murder), and this lie causes 
a permanent rift between them. 
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Karen’s library books, which seemed like an insignificant detail 
earlier, turn out to contain one of the most significant clues in the 
novel. The twist that Karen wrote Falk’s number under the word 
“Grant?” is particularly surprising since Falk didn’t even know 
Karen. Karen’s note has clear parallels to Ellie’s, which also 
mentioned Falk without specifying why, further establishing how the 
past and present cases relate to each other. 


CHAPTER 23 


Sergeant Raco leaves to bring Dow in for questioning while he’s 
out working on a plumbing job. Back at the station, Falk and 
Raco discuss Falk’s recent find on the receipt. Falk is sure he 
didn't get a call from Karen, whom he’s never spoken to, but she 
might have known he investigated financial crimes from Luke or 
from seeing Falk on TV. 


Falk and Sergeant Raco get ready to interrogate Dow. Raco 
says that to keep things above board, he called Clyde police and 
let them know about Falk, pretending to be annoyed by Falk’s 
interference. Clyde said it was OK for Falk to be there. Falk and 
Raco go to talk to Dow, who refuses to say anything helpful. At 
last, Falk mentions the receipt with Grant’s name on it. Dow 
slams the table. He says he won't have the murders pinned on 
him. 
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The fact that Karen could have potentially seen Falk on the TV hints 
at the asymmetrical relationship between urban and rural life. 
When Falk himself saw Luke on TV, it was only because of the 
murder—in general, urban dwellers like Falk don’t notice the regular 
lives of farmers like the Hadlers. 
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Raco’s new willingness to call Clyde suggests that he feels confident 
enough about the evidence he and Falk have gathered so far to 
justify everything to the officers at Clyde. Dow’s dramatic reaction 
to Falk’s accusation doesn't necessarily reveal anything, since Dow 
is so naturally combative anyway. 
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Dow sticks to his story that he was digging ditches when the 
murders happened. Falk asks Dow if he'll inherit his uncle 
Deacon's property after Deacon dies, and Dow says he will, but 
it seems like a sore subject. Dow just wants to sell the property 
when he gets it. Falk notes that with both Deacon's farm and 
the Hadler farm up for sale, that’s a sizable amount of land that 
might even be attractive to foreign investors. 


Falk and Sergeant Raco ask more about Karen, whom Grant 
admits he always found attractive. They bring up Grant’s feud 
with Luke and try to establish a motive. Grant says his alibi is 
strong—stronger even than Falk’s during Ellie’s murder—and 
dares anyone to prove it wrong. 


CHAPTER 24 


Falk and Sergeant Raco go to Whitlam to look at surveillance 
footage from the school. They watch Karen come to school on 
her last day, pushing Charlotte in stroller and with Billy right 
behind her. Falk thinks Karen might be crying in the footage, 
but after watching it multiple times, no one is sure. They keep 
watching until Whitlam’s car is the only one left in the parking 
lot. Then Whitlam appears with his jaw clenched tight. Whitlam 
explains to Falk and Raco that this footage shows the moment 
after he heard about the murders from the Clyde police. 


Falk and Sergeant Raco go back to the station to review more 
surveillance footage from around town with Barnes. They're all 
getting tired after watching so much footage. But then Barnes 
finds some footage of Sullivan, driving his car near the 

pharmacy just an hour before the discovery of Karen and Billy’s 
bodies. 


Falk and Sergeant Raco go to examine the spot where Sullivan 
was driving in the surveillance footage. He was close enough to 
have committed or witnessed the murders. Tired, they call it 
quits for the day, and on the way back, Raco gets a call from his 
wife and pulls over to take it. He happens to stop near the milk 
bar where Ellie used to work, so Falk goes inside to look 
around. 
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Falk's questions about Dow inheriting Deacon's property hint at 
some sort of financial angle, but it isn’t clear yet how this relates 
back to the Hadler case. Falk speculates that perhaps Dow killed 
the Hadlers to make his own land more attractive to investors, and 
while this could be a good motive, it also seems that Falk is playing 
off Dow's well-documented dislike of outsiders to see how he reacts. 
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As Falk and Raco level more accusations against Dow, he just gets 
more resistant and combative. Dow seems unable to back down 
from a challenge, and as many characters in the novel do, he tries to 
shift suspicion away from himself by turning it back on someone 
else: Falk. 


The constant references to surveillance footage once again show 
how residents of a small town face constant observation. But this 
passage also shows how despite all that observation, people can 
hold on to secrets: even with the clear footage, it isn’t possible to tell 
if Karen is crying or what thought is causing Whitlam’s clenched 
jaw. 


Although Dow now seems to be the prime suspect, Falk and Raco 
have already caught Sullivan in a lie, and his discovery in an unusual 
location just before the murder raises questions about what Sullivan 
was doing. 


While the focus of the novel is the murder investigation, the story 
also contains clear moments where the characters show that they 
are not just one-dimensional detectives. Falk earlier put off the 
investigation to have lunch with Gretchen, and now Raco stops to 
talk with his wife and go home. 
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In the milk bar, one of Falk’s old classmates is behind the 
counter and refuses to serve him, saying he heard from Mandy 
that Falk was back in town. Falk gets mad, but eventually walks 
out without buying anything. When he gets back at the car, 
Sergeant Raco says his wife insists that Falk come to their place 
for dinner. 


CHAPTER 25 


At Sergeant Raco’s place, his wife, Rita Raco, serves Falk pasta. 
Rita says her husband is nervous and overprotective because 
their first child is due any day now. She says Raco’s father was a 
longtime police officer in a small town in South Australia. The 
talk about fathers makes Falk think about how his own 
relationship with Erik Falk suffered after they had to leave for 

elbourne. He remembers that on the day they left, when 
Deacon followed them for several miles outside of Kiewarra, 
Deacon was driving a white ute. 


Falk remembers how on the day he and Erik Falk left Kiewarra, 
his father pulled over on the side of the road and asked point- 
blank if Falk had any involvement at all with Ellie’s death. Falk 
denied it. His father wondered why Falk’s name was on the 
note, but Falk turned the question around and suggested the 
note could refer to Erik Falk. Falk's father got angry. He asked if 
Falk was really with Luke, and Falk lied to his father’s face and 
said he had been with Luke. 


CHAPTER 26 


Falk leaves Sergeant Raco’s place and goes back to his room to 
take a shower. All of a sudden, he gets an urgent knock at the 
door from McMurdo. Falk rushes down to meet him and finds 
what seems to be a fight at the bar between Sullivan and Dow. 
As Falk gets closer, he sees that Whitlam is also there and has a 
bloody face. Whitlam claims he was just in the wrong place at 
the wrong time. Falk tells all the onlookers to leave as Raco 
arrives on the scene. 
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The server's rejection of Falk further shows how gossip affects life in 
asmall town like Kiewarra. Perhaps because Raco is also still new in 
town, or because Raco’s search for the truth leads him to disregard 
gossip, he welcomes Falk into his home despite what anyone else in 
town thinks. 
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The impending birth of Raco’s first son provides context for why the 
Hadler case is so important for him. In addition with Raco 
identifying with the young father Luke, Raco also wants to make 
Kiewarra safer for his own child—particularly if there’s still the 
chance that a murderer is on the loose. Deacon’s white ute could 
suggest that he’s the one who saw Luke 20 years ago, shortly after 
Ellie's death, although it would be strange if Deacon witnessed Luke 
near the murder scene and continued to blame only Falk for so 
many years. 
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Like his relationship with Luke, Falk’s relationship with his father 
also suffered from secrets and lack of trust—perhaps suggesting that 
the real problem isn't just that Ellie died, but also that Falk remained 
a ‘closed book” who refused to discuss the incident with others. 
Falk's continued impulse to lie, even after he and his father had left 
Kiewarra for good, seems to reflect that perhaps Falk has been 
afraid of facing the truth the whole time. 
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While Dow and Deacon certainly liked to threaten violence earlier, 
this pub fight at McMurdo’s place is the first evidence that Dow 
intends to follow through on his promises. Sullivan continues to look 
suspicious, particularly after the recent surveillance footage of him 
being in the wrong place at the wrong time, but this fight is also 
noteworthy for being the second time Whitlam just happens to be in 
the wrong place at the wrong time (after his mugging in Melbourne). 
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Falk inspects the injuries and confirms that no one needs 
medical attention. Falk questions Dow about the fight, and 
Dow refuses to budge, claiming that everything was just a 
misunderstanding. Sullivan also sticks to the story that it was 
just a misunderstanding. Sergeant Raco tells Sullivan to come 
by the station early the next day. Raco offers to drive the drunk 
Sullivan home. 


Falk talks to Whitlam, who has a bloody nose but claims that 
someone Knocked him over on his way back from the 
bathroom. Falk thinks Whitlam is drunk and shouldn't drive, so 
he agrees to take him back. He drives Whitlam back to his 
home. Whitlam invites Falk in for a drink, but Falk declines. As 
he goes inside, Whitlam muses that it’s especially unfortunate 
that Billy died, since he seemed to have no connection to 
whatever was going on with Luke. As Falk pulls out of 
Whitlam’s driveway, he gets a text from Sergeant Raco that 
says to call him: Raco just found out what Sullivan was doing 
when the surveillance footage placed him near the pharmacy. 


CHAPTER 27 


Falk goes to the station and finds Dr. Leigh there with Sergeant 
Raco. Raco asks Dr. Leigh where he was on February 22 (the 
day of the murder) before he came to the house to inspect the 
bodies. Dr. Leigh says he was seeing patients in the morning, 
then he went to rest in his flat for a couple hours. He asks if he 
should have a lawyer present, and Raco says it might be a good 
idea. Raco finally gets Dr. Leigh to admit that he wasn't alone 
that afternoon—he was with Sullivan. 


A flashback that follows Sullivan’s perspective tells the story 
behind how Sullivan ends on the surveillance footage. Sullivan 
is feeling anxious about being seen when he parked near the 
pharmacy. He goes to a door at the surgeries supply entrance 
and finds Dr. Leigh there. Then they went inside and kissed. 
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Despite their animosity toward each other, Dow and Sullivan are 
alike in their distrust of official institutions like the police. The fact 
that Sullivan got too drunk to drive home seems to suggest that his 
character has something weighing on his mind and that he’s trying 
to drink it away. 
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Despite his polite exterior, Whitlam continues to be a mysterious 
character. His seeming certainty that Billy had nothing to do with 
whatever motivated the killer to murder the Hadlers is a very odd 
statement, given that most people in town believe Luke killed his 
own family. Whitlam seems to be drunkenly admitting to knowledge 
that something nefarious was going on that resulted in Luke's death. 
Meanwhile, Raco’s call suggests that perhaps Sullivan himself 
revealed important information while drunk. This passage shows 
why the pub is such an important location in Kiewarra—it seems 
that alcohol is one of the few things that motivates people to drop 
the barriers they put up and share their secrets. 
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Falk and Raco pay careful attention to when they reveal new 
information during an interrogation to try to get the witness to say 
something helpful. The interrogation tactic of delaying the release of 
information is a bit like the structure of the novel as a whole. Dr. 
Leigh has until this point seemed like a minor character whose only 
role was showing up on the scene to examine the bodies, but Raco’s 
suggestion that Dr. Leigh needs a al means that he might have 
an important link to the case after all 
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The story presents Sullivan and Dr. Leigh’s romantic relationship as 
a twist, suggesting that even in modern times, homosexuality still 
has a stigma around it in a rural community like Kiewarra. Given 
how quickly men like Dow resort to violence, it makes sense that 
Sullivan and Dr. Leigh might want to hide aspects of their life that 
they thought might upset others in town. 
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Sullivan and Dr. Leigh have been in a romantic relationship for 
18 months, but neither wanted it to be public knowledge. At 
last, Sullivan confessed after his recent pub fight. Sullivan was 
with Dr. Leigh when news of the murders broke. Soon after 
that, Sullivan went back to find firefighters responding to his 
Gran’s fire in the kitchen. 


Before letting Dr. Leigh go, Sergeant Raco asks him if he can 
comment on how advanced Deacon’s dementia is. Dr. Leigh 
can't break confidentiality, but he talks generally about how 
dementia can make the distant past seem nearer to some 
people. Falk puts in a call to Melbourne to get a list of all the 
white utes in Kiewarra, but it turns out that hundreds of people 
own them, including Deacon, Gerry, Gretchen’s parents, and 
Erik Falk. 


CHAPTER 28 


Falk goes to the local cemetery to see some graves, including 
Luke’s, Karen’s, and Billy's. Falk keeps wondering where Luke 
was when Ellie died. He goes and takes a nap by his mother’s 
grave. Eventually, he wakes up and decides he has to go see 
Ellie’s grave, but as he’s on the way, Deacon appears, startling 
him. Deacon warns Falk to get his hands off Ellie before he 
realizes that it’s the younger Falk, not Erik Falk. 


Falk remembers a time when he was 12 and Deacon came over 
to accuse Erik Falk of stealing some sheep. Deacon also 
accused Erik of persuading Deacon’s wife to leave for Sydney 
and possibly even having sex with her. Deacon punched Erik in 
the face, then he pushed over the younger Falk when he tried 
to help. 


In the present, Deacon tells Falk that Erik Falk came to him 
shortly after the murder, pleading with him that the younger 
Falk didn't kill Ellie and that Deacon needed to convince the 
rest of the town. Falk has never heard this before. 
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Eighteen months is a fairly long time to have to keep a secret, so if 
Sullivan and Dr. Leigh are still sneaking around to see each other 
after that long, they must really fear the consequences of how some 
people in Kiewarra would react, perhaps shedding more light on 
rural attitudes about sexuality. 
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While conflating the past with the present is a symptom of Deacon's 
dementia, it’s also something that just about every resident of 
Kiewarra deals with to varying degrees. Falk himself keeps thinking 
about the past in flashbacks as he investigates the current case, and 
many of his actions in the present, like his budding relationship with 
Gretchen, contain echoes of the past. 
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When he sleeps next to his mother’s grave, Falk manifests a desire to 
go back to the past and feel the comfort and innocence of childhood 
rather than having to face his current adult world. Deacon’s 
confusion of Falk with his father (which provides evidence of his 
dementia mentioned in the previous chapter) shows how Deacon is 
stuck in the past and losing touch with reality as the world changes 
around him. 
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Although Deacon is frail now, it seems that in the past he was just as 
violent as Dow is currently. It seems that Erik Falk had to deal with 
gossip similar to what Aaron Falk himself deals with in Kiewarra 
today, suggesting that perhaps Deacon isn’t totally mistaken about 
Falk turning into his father in some ways. 
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The story that Deacon tells about Erik Falk coming to visit raises as 
many questions as it answers. Perhaps the reason why Falk finds 
this story so shocking is that Falk thought of his father as distant, 
particularly after the death of Ellie, but this story shows that Erik 
Falk was still thinking about his son even when it didn’t necessarily 
seem like it. 
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Falk is headed to Gretchen’s farm when he hears a gunshot. 
But it turns out it’s just Gretchen shooting rabbits. Falk 
happens to notice she uses Winchesters, not Remingtons like 
the kind found near the bodies. Gretchen offers Falk the 
shotgun, and he reluctantly agrees to help shoot rabbits. But he 
can’t shoot and claims he’s just out of practice. 


Gretchen invites Falk inside. He asks her if Karen ever 
mentioned him but doesn't tell her about his phone number on 
Karen’s receipt. Gretchen says she doesn’t remember Karen 
mentioning him, although she didn’t know Karen that well. Falk 
mentions meeting Deacon at the cemetery, and Gretchen says 
she believes Deacon is the one most responsible for Ellie’s 
death, which she thinks was a suicide. 


Gretchen explains that Ellie was more miserable near the end 
than either Falk or Luke realized. Falk thinks it was weird how 
Ellie drank more alcohol than anyone else and then suddenly 
stopped drinking altogether. Gretchen says surely Falk must’ve 
had the same suspicion as her: that Ellie was being abused at 
home. Falk feels guilty about not considering this. 


na flashback to 20 years ago, Luke keeps trying to spend time 
alone with Ellie, ever since their argument over Luke’s prank on 
the rocky outcropping. Falk also tries to spend time with her 
after their kiss by the rock tree, but she always seems to have 
somewhere she needs to be. Ellie considers telling Falk the 
truth about what's been going on with her but ultimately 
decides against it. Then she kisses Falk and leaves. 


CHAPTER 30 


In his room, Falk spreads out his notes to review them. He calls 
Sergeant Raco and tells him that he thinks Deacon used to 
abuse Ellie. Falk wonders if Deacon killed Luke and his family, 
but Raco cautions that Falk’s own hatred of Deacon might be 
affecting his judgment. Falk goes to sleep for the night, but he 
soon gets a call from McMurdo that wakes him up. 
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While the fact that Gretchen owns a shotgun could make her a 
suspect in the Hadler murders, Falk immediately notices that 
Gretchen uses the wrong brand to have committed the murders. 
This scene also suggests that shotgun ownership is fairly common in 
rural Kiewarra. 
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Falk’s suspicion of Gretchen with her shotgun earlier suggests how, 
just as suspicion tore apart his relationship with his father, it 
threatens to once again do the same with his relationship with 
Gretchen. When Falk decided not to confess to Gretchen about his 
alibi during Falk’s murder, it was a crucial turning point in his 
relationship with her. Now the secrets just keep building as Falk 
continues to withhold details about the investigation from her. 
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Falk has already gotten several hints about Ellie's abuse—Barb 
suggested something similar earlier. Falk’s inability to see Ellie’s 
suffering speaks to his own occasionally self-centered nature, 
despite his obvious care for Ellie. It’s perhaps also noteworthy that 
the first characters to notice Ellie's abuse are female, implying that 
as a man ina largely patriarchal small town, Falk might not grasp 
the role gender plays in perpetuating and hiding abuse. 
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While many of the flashbacks connect back to the memories of a 
character in the present, this one is noteworthy for following Ellie's 
perspective, even though she died 20 years ago. By giving Ellie more 
agency to voice her perspective in the story, the book humanizes her 
as more than just a murder victim or a supporting figure in Falk’s 
story. 
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Falk's anger toward Deacon shows how the case has increasingly 
become personal for him. While Raco himself has his own personal 
investment in the case, he reminds Falk that it’s important to seek 
out the truth—even if it doesn’t line up with what Falk wants or 
expects. 
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Falk gets dressed and goes down to find his car covered in 
feces, with the words “SKIN YOU” again written on it. 
McMurdo saw it when he was bringing out the recycling. 
Several files about Ellie have been stuffed into the car. 


Falk goes to the police station, where Sergeant Raco informs 
him that Deacon is accusing Falk of tampering with Ellie’s 
grave. Deacon and his lawyer arrive, and Raco warns Falk not 
to suggest that Deacon has any involvement in Ellie's death, 
since there’s no evidence. Raco goes out alone to talk with 
Deacon and the lawyer, but the receptionist at the station 
shows Falk a place in the storeroom where he can eavesdrop 
from an air vent. 


Falk overhears Sergeant Raco informing the lawyer that 
Deacon lives next door to a triple homicide and is suspected of 
vandalizing a car. Deacon gets angry and ignores his lawyer’s 
advice to be quiet, volunteering to repeat his story of what he 
did on the day of the murders. Deacon surprises everyone by 
mentioning that he was on the phone when the murders 
happened and didn’t notice. Deacon didn’t mention the phone 
callin any previous testimony. He claims he was talking on his 
landline to awoman from the pharmacy during the second 
shot, which he knows because he remembers that she asked 
about the bang. 


CHAPTER 31 


Sergeant Raco interrogates Deacon about vandalizing Falk’s 
car, but he doesn't get him to reveal anything meaningful and 
lets him go. Five minutes after Deacon leaves the station, Falk 
follows him and confronts him as he’s getting out of his car. He 
asks Deacon why he always seems so sure that Luke and Falk 
weren't together on the day of Ellie’s death. 


In a flashback to 20 years ago, Deacon yells at Dow about 
making tea, but Dow says that’s Ellie’s job. Ellie is apparently 
still at school. Deacon goes to Ellie’s neat room and gets the 
feeling that something must be wrong for her not to be back 
yet. 
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Despite Raco’s advice for Falk not to take the case personally, that 
advice becomes difficult to follow when Falk finds himself the target 
of harassment due to his involvement in the case. 


Deacon tries to manipulate the justice system to use it against Falk, 
showing once again how institutions of justice can fail to bring 
about true justice. Although Falk’s relationship with Raco has been 
perhaps his most solid one in Kiewarra so far, their disagreement 
over how to handle Deacon combined with Falk’s willingness to 
eavesdrop on Raco (suggesting a lack of trust) all give the impression 
that Falk might be on his way to ruining another relationship 
through his own distrust and paranoia. 
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Falk learns from eavesdropping that, despite his disagreement with 
Raco earlier, in the end Raco still wants to try to protect Falk, hence 
why Raco tries to counter Deacon's harassment charge against Falk 
by bringing up Deacon’s own likely involvement in vandalizing Falk’s 
car. The fact that Deacon brings up new information in his 
testimony seems to have a clear link to his dementia. Deacon's new 
statement is potentially riskier, because there is an easy way to 
check if he was really on the phone with the pharmacy. 
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Falk’s decision to follow Deacon’s car shows him ignoring Raco’s 
advice and trying to go off and do things on his own. Despite 
everything that Falk has learned about himself from coming back to 
Kiewarra, he still can’t overcome his urge to try to be independent 
and avoid having to rely on other people. 
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While the early flashbacks in the novel generally involved events 
that Falk either witnessed personally or could have heard about, as 
the book goes on, it increasingly incorporates flashbacks of events 
that Falk would have no way of knowing about, expanding the scope 
of the novel and showing how it really is about a whole community 
and not just Falk's personal journey. 
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Back in the present, Falk says he knows that even if Deacon 
had nothing to do with the Hadlers’ death, he had something to 
do with Ellie’s. He says Deacon was probably so quick to accuse 
Falk because he knew that Deacon's own neglect or possibly 
abuse of Ellie would look suspicious. Deacon gets angry and 
says he loved Ellie. They get into a physical fight, which Falk 
easily wins. 


In a flashback, Luke dresses nice and puts on body mist before 
going to see Ellie. He sees Ellie kiss Falk earlier and is jealous. 
Meanwhile, Falk gets his fishing rod and debates whether to go 
upstream where the fish are biting or to go to the rock tree on 
the off chance that Ellie would stop by later. 


nthe present, Sergeant Raco angrily calls Falk and asks him 
what he’s been up to. Raco knows Falk eavesdropped on his 
interview then left to follow Deacon. Raco wonders if maybe 
Falk is in over his head. Raco says he has proof that Deacon’s 
not the murderer: the pharmacy representative confirmed that 
Deacon was on that phone when the murders happened. 


CHAPTER 32 


Falk goes to Gretchen’s place and has three glasses of red wine. 
He tells her about what happened to his car. She asks if the case 
is wrapping up, and he says he isn’t sure. Gretchen then goes to 
show Falk an old photo album of when they were younger. 
After looking through it for a while, they start to kiss, but soon, 
acell phone ring interrupts them. Gretchen has to take it since 
it's the babysitter. 


While Gretchen is gone, Falk flips through more of her photo 
albums. He sees some photos of Gretchen and Luke together in 
their early 20s, then all of a sudden, the photos of Luke stop, 
right around the time when he met Karen. Falk is shocked, 
however, to discover a poorly lit photo on that last page that 
shows Luke in the maternity ward of a hospital, holding a baby 
with the name Lachlan Schoner (Lachie) on his wrist. 
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Falk wants to fight the version of Deacon that existed 20 years ago 
and abused Ellie, but now Deacon is a frail old man and there's no 
way to have a fair fight. Falk finds that, when it comes down to it, he 
might not be as different from the violent Deacon and Dow as he'd 
like to be, although at the same time, he does learn from this 
encounter that violence can be dissatisfying. 
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While Falk was jealous about how Luke was always the center of 
attention when they were younger, it turns out that Luke was 
jealous about Falk’s relationship with Ellie. This revelation reaffirms 
that there were cracks forming in this seemingly tight-knit group, 
but it also suggests that perhaps Luke and Falk were alike in ways 
they never even realized. 
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Raco reacts negatively not only because Falk may have caused legal 
trouble for himself but also because Falk’s decision to go off alone 
after Deacon represents a betrayal of their investigative 
partnership. Raco used to be the one person that Falk told all his 
secrets to, and Falk has broken that bond, at least for the moment. 
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Although Gretchen's presence still provides comfort for Falk, the 
fact that he has three glasses of wine in quick succession seems to 
suggest that Falk is still on edge and trying to forget his problems. 
While the vandalism on his car shook him, he seems even more 
affected by his disappointing encounter with Deacon and his falling 
out with Sergeant Raco in the previous chapter. 


The photo of Luke in the maternity ward holding Lachie seems to 
suggest that he was Lachie’s father, despite Gretchen's claims to the 
contrary. Falk now faces a dilemma about whether to confront 
Gretchen about her potential lie or whether to keep yet another 
secret from her. 
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CHAPTER 33 


Falk continues to through the album and finds one of Karen, 
Luke, and Gretchen together at a community event. Gretchen 
walks in on him and knows immediately what photos he’s 
looking at. Falk asks if anyone else knows the truth about 
Lachie. Gretchen claims that Luke isn’t the father and that he 
just visited a few times to be a male role model. When Falk asks 
if she has any photos of Lachie’s supposed real father, Gretchen 
doesn't produce any photos and finally has no choice but to 
admit that she was deeply hurt by Luke’s choice to be with 
Karen instead of her, which is the root of Gretchen’s bad 
relationship with Karen. 


Gretchen asks for Falk to stop asking if Luke is the Lachie’s 
father, since if he was, that would mean she had an affair with a 
married man (since Luke would have been married to Karen by 
that point. Gretchen and Falk get angry with each other. Falk 
says he hopes he doesn't find out that Gretchen had any 
connection to the murders. Gretchen replies that she’s known 
all along that Falk’s alibi on the day of Ellie’s death was false 
because she knows where Luke was that day, but she kicks Falk 
out and closes the door before he can ask more. 


CHAPTER 34 


Falk walks back to town (since Gretchen originally drove him 
out due to his vandalized car). He makes it back to the pub near 
closing time, and Whitlam, who is about to leave, offers to stay 
and buy him a drink. At the bar, Whitlam tries to put the drinks 
on his tab, but McMurdo reminds him there are no tabs. Falk 
offers to pay instead. 


After Whitlam leaves, McMurdo tells Falk that he put the 
drinks on his room tab so that it'll be easier for him to expense 
them to his employer. Falk learns that McMurdo lied to 
Whitlam about not having tabs, since Whitlam is always 
gambling away all his money. Falk is surprised to hear this. 


Falk goes back to his room to think about the case. Ina 
flashback to the day of the murder, Luke drives his ute home 
from Sullivan’s with his palms sweating. He is nearly back when 
a figure stops him on the road, waving him down. 
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Although Gretchen denies that Luke is the father, she knows 


immediately what Falk is thinking, suggesting that either Luke is the 
father and she’s lying, or that this is a common rumor that she’s had 
to confront before. Previously, when Falk was about to confess 
about his fake alibi during Ellie's murder, Gretchen seemed to advise 
Falk that some secrets should stay hidden. Gretchen seems to be 
taking her own advice here, officially denying that Luke is Lachie’s 
father, even as her reaction to Falk’s accusations seems to confirm 
that Luke is the most likely father. 


It isn't clear if Falk realized that he was accusing Gretchen of having 
an affair with Luke, given Lachie’s age (since he’s a couple years 
younger than Billy was). As was the case earlier at McMurdo’s pub, 
alcohol leads people to speak more freely, and both Gretchen and 
Falk find that the distance between them is greater than either of 
them realized, particularly as the nostalgia of the past wears off and 
they have to face each other in the present. 
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Whitlam’s attempt to put drinks on a tab is highly suspicious, given 
that with his job as a school principal and his family’s previous 
history living in Melbourne, he should be one of the few people in 
town who doesn’t have a problem with finances. 
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Whitlam’s need for money to pay for his gambling addiction 
suddenly gives him a motive to commit crimes. Whitlam’s polite 
manner and relatively respectable background allowed him to hide 
his money problems, once again showing how even in a tight-knit 
town like Kiewarra people find ways to keep secrets. 
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This flashback, which deals with events Falk doesn’t yet know 
about, seems to take place right before the murder. Although this 
chapter stops just short of revealing the murderer, the juxtaposition 
of this passage with the previous one about Whitlam seems 
purposeful. 
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CHAPTER 35 


Falk rushes over to the station, telling Sergeant Raco that he 
just realized the crime was never about Luke. In a flashback to 
the day of the murder that began in the previous chapter, Luke 
stops to help the person by the side of the road. All of a sudden, 
the person hits Luke over the head with something heavy. The 
attacker is Whitlam. 


In the present, Falk explains to Sergeant Raco that when Karen 
wrote “Grant??” she didn’t mean Grant Dow, she meant a 
monetary grant. It turns out that Kiewarra Primary did receive 
a grant for $50,000 from the Crossley Education Trust, but no 
one else knew about it. Falk explains how he just found out 
about Whitlam’s gambling problem. 


In a flashback to the day of the murders, Karen goes to see 
Whitlam about a problem, showing him a letterhead with the 
Crossley Educational Trust logo on it. She seems to be giving 
Whitlam a chance to confess to hiding the money, but he tries 
to minimize the letter, telling her to ignore it, which he realizes 
in hindsight is a mistake. Meanwhile, Karen goes to cry in the 
bathroom, sad because she'd hoped that Whitlam would 
reassure her he didn't steal anything. 


Still in the flashback, Karen thinks back to how Luke advised 
her to call the police about Whitlam’s theft. Karen tells Luke 
she wanted to be sure about Whitlam’s crime before taking any 
other action. She knew school parents would react badly, 
particularly if it turned out she her accusations were wrong. 
Nevertheless, Luke gave her Falk's number, vouching for his 
ability to help with financial crimes. 
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While Harper sometimes misleads the reader or depicts Falk 
following a false lead, this passage does exactly the opposite, 
providing proof via flashback of how Falk’s deductions are true. By 
providing flashbacks that clearly dramatize the events of the 
murder, Harper suggests that while the people of Kiewarra might all 
have their different perspectives, it is still possible to find the truth, 
and Falk has done so through his investigation. 


The Dry is not really a whodunnit—it would be difficult for an 
audience to make the same deductions as Falk to figure out the 
killer’s identity in advance. Still, the book plants small clues that 
take on much greater meaning in hindsight, like Gretchen’s casual 
reference in the park earlier to the Crossley Education Trust. The 
grant confirms that the murders did involve money after all, just not 
exactly in the way most people expected. 
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Karen reveals her own trusting nature by going straight to Whitlam 
about her problem rather than trying to turn him in first. This 
passage shows how her character wanted to believe the best about 
people and how she didn't realize the lengths that a man like 
Whitlam might go to for the sake of money. 
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Although Karen might have seemed naive to confront Whitlam 
directly about his embezzlement, here, Karen deals with the very 
real concern of how the rest of Kiewarra might react to her 
accusations. Karen knows that Whitlam seems respectable because 
he’s a principal and comes from Melbourne, and she knows how 
difficult it can be to fight people’s preconceived ideas about the 
truth in Kiewarra. 
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CHAPTER 36 


nthe present, Falk, Sergeant Raco, and Barnes go to the 
school. Barnes finds Remington shotgun ammo locked in the 
school caretaker’s shed. More police officers from Clyde are on 
their way. From a distance, Falk, Raco, and Barnes watch 
Whitlam come out of school. Barnes says $50,000 seems like a 
small amount to commit triple-homicide over, but Falk argues 
that Whitlam is a gambler, and so it’s more about taking a 
chance. 


Whitlam stands by the school, thinking of how he just has to 
wait a couple more months before he can leave town. It turns 
out that two tough-looking men from Melbourne came to his 
house one day with a nail gun, threatening him to pay off his 
debts, and then the Crossley Educational Trust money came in 
two days later. He planned to eventually repay the money, 
when he needed it less urgently. 


Whitlam thinks back to the day Karen came into his office. He 
knew if he went to prison, the debt-collectors from Melbourne 
might go after his family. That was when Whitlam made his 
plans to kill Luke and his family. He had specifically tried to 
arrange it so that Billy wouldn't be there, but Karen cancelled 
the playdate at the last minute. 


Whitlam thinks back to the first man he killed, who was actually 
aman who lent him money. Things got heated, and Whitlam 
killed him in self-defense, making sure he was dead before 
going to get help. He tries to justify killing Karen as a different 
kind of self-defense. 


CHAPTER 37 


Barnes wonders how Whitlam got to the Hadler farm if 


Falk realizes that the horizontal lines in Luke’s ute must be 
from bicycle tires—Whitlam rode must've ridden his bike over 
and then flagged down Luke in his ute to make him stop. 
Wearing gloves, he hit Luke in the head with a rock, then he 
used his Remington ammo to shoot Luke with Luke’s own 
shotgun. 
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While Whitlam wasn’t a farmer, his gambling nevertheless put him 
in a similarly desperate financial situation. At first Barnes can't 
understand Whitlam’s motive, reasoning that $50,000 isn’t worth 
committing triple homicide. As Falk realizes, however, people don't 
always act in logical ways, and Whitlam’s willingness to kill for 
$50,000 seems to show how fully gambling has warped his way of 
thinking. 
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While Whitlam’s actions in the story are horrific, his motive of trying 
to protect his family from money lenders is at least somewhat 
understandable (even though Whitlam himself put his family in that 
situation with his previous gambling). Perhaps the real tragedy is 
that in looking out for his own family, Whitlam failed to see the 
common humanity in Luke and Karen, who were also protective of 
their family. 
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It's unclear to what extent Whitlam’s fears here were real and to 
what extent Whitlam is just trying to justify his murderous actions 
in hindsight. Whitlam’s cold calculation about killing the Hadlers 
seems to suggest that he failed to recognize their humanity, possibly 
as a result of a prejudice against rural people. 
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While Whitlam’s story about killing a man who tried to rob him 
wasn't totally made up, Whitlam also changed and twisted key 
details of the story when he told it to Falk, perhaps suggesting 
Whitlam’s belief that he can bend the truth to fit what’s convenient 
for him. 
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After the big reveal of the killer, the subsequent chapters wrap up 
some of the other little mysteries from the novel, like the marks on 
Luke's ute. Despite the care Whitlam took to conceal the murder, he 
makes a significant error with the brand of shotgun ammo he uses 
(perhaps once again reflecting his city background and resultant 
lack of knowledge about rural matters like hunting with a shotgun). 
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CHAPTER 38 


Falk gets acall from Crossley Educational Trust, where the 
director admits that there was an administrative mistake: 
someone who didn't realize the confidential nature of Falk’s 
recent request called the school 20 minutes ago and spoke to 
Mr. Whitlam. Falk and Sergeant Raco rush over to the school. 


na flashback to the murders, Whitlam drives Luke’s ute with 
Luke’s body in the back. Whitlam doesn’t know enough about 
Luke’s house to sneak up on Karen, so he rings the doorbell. 
When Karen answers, Whitlam shoots her. He’s shocked to 
hear Billy’s voice soon after calling for his mom, since Whitlam 
expected Billy to be away playing. Billy sees him, and Whitlam 
nows he has to go kill Billy if he wants to be sure there are no 
surviving witnesses. He considers killing Charlotte as well 
before realizing there is no need, as she won't remember him. 
He sets up Luke’s body to make it look like a suicide, then he 
leaves. 


CHAPTER 39 


nthe present, Falk, Barnes, and Sergeant Raco make it to the 
school, but Whitlam’s office is empty. Whitlam’s daughter is still 
in class, so they figure he hasn't skipped town yet. A search 
team begins combing the area. Raco and Falk go to the woods 
where they encounter Whitlam alone with a pistol. He warns 
them to drop their weapons. He holds up his hand so that Falk 
and Raco can see he’s got a lighter. 


CHAPTER 40 


Falk warns Whitlam that it’s so dry that the lighter could set 
them all ablaze. Whitlam pours alcohol on the ground from his 
flask, then he flicks on his lighter—if they shoot him, he'll drop 
the lighter and set everything on fire. Reluctantly, Sergeant 
Raco puts down his gun. Whitlam confesses to the murders but 
says that his wife, Sandra, knows nothing. Falk and Raco try to 
tell Whitlam to think of his family, but Whitlam says that he did 
what he did to keep his family safe from the debt collectors 
with the nail gun. 
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The mistake with the Cross Educational Trust shows why Raco was 
so against calling Clyde earlier in the story (and having to deal with 
the subsequent bureaucratic headache). While it’s possible that 
someone at the trust deliberately tipped Falk off, it seems to be just 
anormal communication error, showing once again how 
bureaucracy can work against justice. 
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Whitlam knew Karen from her work at the school, and so his 
willingness to just ring the doorbell, look her in the eyes, and shoot 
her, suggests a lack of empathy. While Whitlam does seem to show 
genuine regret about “needing” to shoot Billy, ultimately, this regret 
isn’t enough to make Whitlam act accordingly (and spare Billy’s life _. 
Additionally, Whitlam’s decision to spare Charlotte could somewhat 
humanize him, but the selfishness of his reason not to kill her (she’s 
too young to be a witness against him) undercuts this. 
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The relationship between parents and children is a constant theme 
throughout the novel, and Falk and Raco know that in spite of 
everything, Whitlam is unlikely to abandon his daughter. When they 
find Whitlam alone in the woods with a lighter, the scene recalls 
when Falk found his own lighter and realized how dangerous a 
lighter could be in such a dry environment. The fire that Whitlam 
threatens to light symbolizes how his murders have already 
metaphorically lit a fire through the community as well as how the 
drought has put the whole community in a precarious position. 


The alcohol that Whitlam pours on the ground perhaps reflects the 
metaphorically incendiary role that alcohol has already played in 
Kiewarra, causing characters to reveal their secrets and to start 
fights in McMurdo’s pub. While Whitlam says that he was only 
trying to protect his family, he also shows his selfishness by deeming 
his own family more important than Luke's, perhaps once again 
reflecting an urban vs. rural bias on Whitlam’s part. 
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Whitlam gets increasingly desperate and is seemingly ready to 
set all of Kiewarra on fire. At last Falk and Sergeant Raco rush 
him, trying to use their jackets to smother the fire. They try to 
roll around to stop the fire, and the next thing he knows, some 
heavy-gloved hands are picking him up. He looks over and sees 
that Raco is unconscious and that people are trying to help him 
too. 


CHAPTER 41 


Falk survives but sustains some serious burns on his hands. The 
doctors predict that Sergeant Raco will also survive, but he is in 
worse condition. They learn that Whitlam is in a different 
hospital, where he’s under custody for the murders of Billy, 
Karen, and Luke. Falk gets some grateful visitors in the hospital, 
including Barb and Gerry. Gerry is relieved that the new 
murders have nothing to do with Ellie. 


When Falk gets discharged from the hospital, he goes to see 
Gretchen and apologizes. She finally reveals why she knew 
Falk’s alibi of being with Luke was a lie: because Luke was with 
her. 


na flashback to the day of Ellie’s murder, Luke and Gretchen 
are swimming in the river in their underwear when they hear 
the noise of someone coming. It turns out to be Ellie, but she 
doesn't see them. Gretchen wants to go say hi, but Luke doesn’t 
want Ellie to see them together (possibly because Luke likes 
Ellie even more than he likes Gretchen). On the forest trail 
leaving the river, Gretchen confronted Luke, asking why it was 
so bad for Ellie to see Gretchen with Luke. The two of them 
argue, then they go their separate ways. But then Gretchen 
follows Luke in her ute to see if he’s going back to Ellie. For a 
second, she thinks he might, but in the end, he just returns to 
his house. 


In the present, Gretchen feels guilty because she thinks that if 
she or Luke had spoken to Ellie that day, they might have 

stopped her from drowning herself. Still, even after confessing 
all of this, Gretchen maintains that Luke wasn’t Lachie’s father. 
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The willingness of former Melbourne resident Whitlam to set 
Kiewarra on fire just to prove a point shows how some urban- 
dwelling people treat rural areas as expendable. Falk and Raco’s 
decision to rush Whitlam together shows the final stage of their 
relationship, as each puts his life in the hands of the other, trusting 
him to help stop the fire for the sake of Kiewarra. 
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The burns on Falk’s hands are a physical manifestation of the 
emotional scars he has taken on from coming back to Kiewarra and 
facing his past. This chapter begins the process of wrapping up the 
story as it shows the fates of some of the characters. Still, one 
important mystery remains: the murder of Ellie. 
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It turns out that Gretchen and Falk were both keeping the same 
secret during their entire relationship: each knew that Luke’s alibi 
was false, but they didn’t want to reveal their secret to the other. 
This shows how in spite of the fact that Falk and Gretchen liked 
each other, their relationship was ultimately founded on lies. 
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Like many people in Kiewarra, Gretchen has her own reason to feel 
guilty about Ellie’s death. While Gretchen’s guilt involves a story 
from the past, it seems that it also connects to more recent events 
and Gretchen's potential affair with Luke after he married Karen. 
Gretchen simultaneous love of Luke and fear that Luke always 
wanted to be with someone else seems to have haunted her for 
most of her life, even after the death of Ellie. Gretchen’s feelings of 
being unwanted also help to explain why her character feels so 
lonely in the present. And so, Falk isn’t the only one in the story to 
face his demons from the past. 
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As the next chapter reveals, Gretchen’s feelings of guilt surrounding 
Ellie's death are at least partly misplaced. It’s interesting that even 
after opening up to Falk, Gretchen refuses to admit that Luke is 
Lachie’s father. While it’s possible that Gretchen is telling the truth 
and that the photo of Luke with Lachie is just a coincidence, it’s also 
possible that Gretchen has determined that some secrets are too 
significant to ever reveal. 
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CHAPTER 42 


Falk walks around Kiewarra, surprised at how quickly people 
have changed their minds and accepted him. He goes to the 
rock tree to remember Ellie, then he carves her initials into the 
secret crevasse. He reaches deep into the crevasse and pulls 
out a purple backpack. Inside the rucksack are some clothes, 
some money, and the ID of a girl who looks similar to Ellie but 
has a different name. At the very bottom of the backpack is 
Ellie’s diary. 


Ellie’s diary confirms that Deacon got drunk and abused her, 
sometimes calling her by her mother’s name while he did it. She 
began to drink and spend more time with friends to get out of 
the house. She stopped drinking the day she decided she had to 
run. When Falk discovered the crevasse in the rock tree, it 
seemed like a sign, because it gave her a good place to hide her 
things. She then booked a room at a motel out of town under 
the name Falk. The diary confirms the date of Ellie’s planned 
stay. Then Ellie wrote, “If my dad finds out, he will kill me” 


In a flashback to 20 years ago, after Ellie wrote her last diary 
entry, Deacon and Dow realize Ellie is gone and decide to go 
looking for her. They find Ellie by the river and confront her, 
realizing she is planning to flee. Deacon slaps her, then he holds 
her in the river to drown her. He and Dow find stones to weigh 
her down and then happen to notice the note with Falk’s name 
in Ellie’s pocket, so they plant the note in Ellie’s room. Deacon 
promises his farm to Dow to ensure his cooperation. 


In the present, Falk closes Ellie’s diary, thinking about her line 
“If my dad finds out, he will kill me” The sun is setting, but Falk 
knows the way back to Kiewarra. 
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Falk's quick acceptance in Kiewarra is perhaps darkly humorous, 
showing how people who were once willing to threaten his life now 
treat him politely, as if nothing happened. Solving the Hadler 
murder case and confronting the past seems to give Falk the insight 
(and perhaps also the courage) to also check his and Ellie’s their old 
hiding spot in the rock-tree and find out what really happened to 
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The information in Ellie’s diary confirms what Falk and others 
already knew about Deacon abusing Ellie. Still, the diary is 
important because, regardless of whether Falk decides to share it 
with the world, it helps him finally make peace with his guilty 
feelings about Ellie’s death (since Falk has wondered for so many 
years if he himself was partly at fault for giving Luke an alibi). 


Even though Deacon has long seemed like the most likely candidate 
for killing Ellie, the final passage is still shocking, showing the sort of 
violence that remained mostly hidden beneath the surface in 
Kiewarra. This passage puts all of Deacon and Dow's behavior 
throughout the book into a new context, showing how their intense 
hatred of Falk was really just a way to redirect suspicion away from 
themselves—and perhaps even a way for them to try to repress their 
own feelings of guilt. 
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While the novel concludes on a deliberately uncertain note 
regarding Falk’s future, his thoughts about the line, “If my dad finds 
out, he will kill me,” seem to suggest that he finally knows the truth 
about Ellie’s fate and might even have the evidence to convince 
others, if he chooses. 
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